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State of the BARoMETER, in inches and deci- 
mu!s, and of Farenhcit’s THERMOMETER, in 
the open air, taken in the morning vefore 


High Water at Lriri, 
For Ocroser 1806. 


fun-rtife, and at noon; and the quantity of Days. 
vain-water fallen, in inches and decimals, 4 
a from August 26. to Sept. 25. 1806, in the Th. 2 5 on ‘ gs 
Ht vicinity of Edinburgh, Fr. 3) 
| 29.) | O2 0.01 | Shower W. 8 11 4 11 
28 | 29.23 153] 61] 0.01 | Ditto Th. 9 1157 
29 | 29.2 50 52 O.42 | Rain Fr. 10 0.230 49 
50} 29.28 49 | GO} —— | Clear Sa. 1) 1135 142 
29.25 | 49 59] Rain su.12 2 8 353 
99.11 45 65 0.03 Shower M. 13 
29.25 147] 64] 0.92) |} Ditto 445 
8129.35 | 511551 0.03 | Ditto 
4/2941 | 48] 59] O15 | Rain 
51295 147] 65 | —— {Clear 
6} 29.65 | 54] 6k | | Ditto Sa 18 730 
7} 295 | 55163] 0.09 | Rain Su.19 818 8 49 
& 29,4 5S 65 0.03 Siower Q 4 Q 
29.42 43 OL 0.02 Ditto Tu. 9 45 1010 
10 29 45 45 65 0.05 Ditto 10 «10 52 
11 | 29.6 48 6O Ditto Ch 23 11 11°38 
12) 30.09 48 | 60 | 0.03) | Rain 1164 
13] $0. 45 | 60 Cloudy Sa. 016 038 
14 30.08 | 45159} —— | Ditto 10 #1233 
235 3 2 
17 | 30.1 44) 65) —— | Ditto W. 29 328 3 56 
18 | 29.95 | 55 | 60] 0.02 | Shower Th 80 4 234 
20 | 29.9 | 57] 64 | 0.02 | Ditto 
21 | 29.5 | 52] 63 | 0.05 | Rain MOON’s PHASES. 
22 | 2965 | 49] 57] 0.31 | Ditto For Ocroser 1806. 
23 | 29.9 43 | 62 —- | Clear ipparent time at Edinburgh 
24 30. 42/635) | Ditto D. H.M 
25 30. 44 59} 0.01 | Shower 
. 27. morn. 
Quantity of Rain 2.1] First Qurtr. ty. 10. 2 


| Full Moon, 27. 11. 31. morn. 


October 11. Old Michaelmas. 
23. Irish rebellion, 1644, 
25. St Crispin. 
25. King Geo. ITT. accession, (1760.) 
26. King Geo. LI. proclaimed. 
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Description of the ViLw. 


‘THis is a very noble and extensive 

ed fice. Itis romantically situated 
ana peninsula, at the junction of the 
Teith and Ardoch, to the sout:-east 
of the town, commanding a full view 
of the Feith and bridge, and sur. 
rounded with groves and verdant 
fields, Nature has pointed out this 
spot asa place of strength, at least 
well surced to the art of war in an- 
times; and it is more thao 
probable, thai, at an early period, 
this spot was occupied hy some for- 
tifcation, long before the present 


edifice was erected. This is the more 
probibke, when it is conudered, iat 
the present castle was built by one 
of the Earls of Monteith, at a tre 
when Monteuh was a lordship of ve- 
gality Ti as natural to presume, that 
the family would have called the edi- 
fice the Castle of Monteith, aftc: the 
lordshipto which it belonged; but lav. 
ing called it Doune, we may suppose 
that this was the ancient name of che 
spot whereon the building was erect 
ed It is the property of the Kari 


of Moray. 


Sketch ef the Life and Character of Mr Fox. 


Af six o’clock on Saturday after- 

noon, S ptember 13. this great 
ane S:atesman vielded his 
breath arms ot his nephew, 
His dissolution was 
aod accompamed by so 
little struggle. as scarcely to permit 
the most anxious eye to ascertain the 
instant. His friends had at least the 
sad and melancholy consol) ot 
Perceiving that he suffered no 
ave they had been prepared for the 
event bythe unerring symptoms of ex- 
haustion that had increased for the 
two days preceding. On Friday, at 
noon, the physicans anounced to 
him the approviching close, and he re- 
cetved it, as he had done in the first 


instance, with that firm teanguillity of 
spirits which was choracterstic of 
his nature, and which he maintained 
to the last. 

Perhaps there never was a man 
with whose conduct and principles 
the nation at large lias beep so uni- 
versally and so itimately acquainted 
the great man whose lamented 
death we have now to record, The 
superiority of his talents<their power- 
ful and frequent adaptation to popu- 
lar pu: poses—his representation of 
the populous, and, in some MCcasures 
Metropolitan City of Westmuoster, 
where he necessarily lived and acted 
in the bosem of conctituents— hits 
easiness of access—his pleasant sucial 
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spirit-- his friendly disposition and 
conciliating manuers- -the candour 
@hich appeared in all he said, and 
the good nature which predominated 
in all he did, were qualities winch 
rendered him, as it were, a personal 
acquaintance of the country ; and of 
all political men the best known to 
the people. 

Mr Fox was the second son of 
Henry, the first Lord Ho'lind, and 
was born Jan. 13, O. 5. 1749. Eton 
was the place of his education, and 
while he was there he gave a pro- 
mise of those talents which has been 
since so amply fulfilled. From 
thence he proceeded to Oxford, where 
he resigned his classic pursuits to 
dramatic lierature. It has been said, 
that duriug his residence at Oxford he 
read every play iu the English lan- 
guage. He finished his education by 
the usual tour through Europe ; and 
on his return to England, was elected 
into Parhament for Midhurst, a con- 
siderable time before he was of age ; 
when he became the champion of 
Ministers, voted against the Middle. 
sex Election, and the firs: Speech 
he made in Parhament was against 
Mr Wilkes. 

He was appointed a Lord of the 
Admiralty, resigned tn disgust, was 
a second time appointed, and after. 
wards removed to the ‘Treasury 
Board, from whence he was dismiss- 
ed ; and all these political vicissitudes 
befel him before he had completed 
his 25th year. It may also be add- 
ed, as an unexampled circumstance 
in the career of politics, that, before 
he had attained the age of twenty- 
four years, he wos the ablest sup- 
porter of the Minister throughout 
2 whole session: and, in the course 
of the succeeding year, one of his 
most powerful and dangerous oppo. 
nents.—H_s sudden removal from the 
‘Treasury Board was announced to 
him in the following laconic epistle : 

** His Majesty has thought pro. 
per to order a new Commission of 


Sketch of the Life and Character of Mr Fox. 


Freasury to be made out, in which 
I do not see your name. 
(Signed) *© 

Mr Fox now entered the lists of 
Opposition, and throughout the 
whole of the American War proved 
a most powerful antagonist to the 
Ministers of that period. On the 
downtal otf Lord North he was ap. 
pointed one of the Secretaries of 
State, which situation he resigned 
on the death of the Marquis of 
Rockingam, when the Earl of Shel- 
burne, since created Marquis of Lans- 
down, was appointed to succeed him, 
On the dissolution of that short-liv. 
ed Administration, he formed the 
Coalition with Lord North, and re. 
sumed his former office. He now 
brought in his India Bill, which, af- 
ter having passed the House of Com- 
mons, was unexpectedly thrown out 
by the House of Lords, and occa- 
sioned the resignation of the Minis 
try, of which he formed a part. 

Mr Fox accordingly resumed his 
powerful station on the Bench of 
Opposition. The Regency, the 
trial of Mr Hastings, and above all, 
the French Revolution, and its re- 
lative effects to this country, gave 
ample opportunity to display bis ta- 
lents and eloquence, both of which 
he continued to display against the 
Administrations of Mr Pitt, with 
the intervention of the period when 
he thought proper to secede from 
his Parliamentary duty. Che death 
of that Minister occasioned his recal 
to power. 

Of his eloquence and debating 
powers, it 1s not easy to speak i 
terms that can convey an adequate 
idea of them. His speeches may be 
considered as amongst the finest ¢X- 
amples of argumentation, abounding 
in pointed observations and just con- 
clusions, clothed in forcible expres 
sion, and delivered with manly bold. 
ness. The leading characteristic © 
his oratory was a ready, and, as 


Were, intuitive power of 
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Biographical Account of Mr David Dale. 


land ; and lis first employment was 
the herding of cattle; after which 
he was sent to Paisley, to serve his 
apprenticeship to the weaving busi- 


which he possessed beyond any man 
now living. 

He possessed in a high degree 
the talent which distinguishes man, 
and the genius that elevates him ; 
nor was he withouta portion of that 
virtue which is superior to them both, 
As Mr Burke has observed, and 
when he was in intimate triendship 
with him, his faults, though they 
might tarnish the lustre, and some- 
times impede the march of his abi- 
lities, were not formed to extinguish 
the fire of great virtues. In his 
faults there was no mixture of de 
ceit, of hypocrisy, of pride, of fero- 
city, or complexional despotism. 

In all situations and circumstances, 
he was dear to his friends ; those wha 
have known him longest appear. to 
have loved him best ; and it is a re- 
markable circumstance, that those 
who attended and wept round his 
death bed, had been, among many 
oth rs, the companionsof his youth, 
aud the friends of his whole life. 

In short, Mr Fox was among the 
distinguished characters which na- 
ture seems to have prepared and ri- 
pened to become one of the orna- 
ments of the present reign. We la- 
ment that the country 1s deprived of 
such a man, 


Biographical Account of Mr Davip 
DALE. 


N R DaLe, whose death we have 

recorded, was born January 6, 
i759, in the town of Stewarton in 
Ayrshire, where his father was a 
shop keeper, who dealt in groceries, 
yar:, &c. His remote ancestors, 
however, had been farmers, accord 
iog toa family tradition, importing, 
that. till about 100 years before his 
time, « particular farm in the neigh 
bourhood ot Stewarton had been in 
thetr possession for S00 years. He 
received that education which is usu- 
a'ly given in the small towns of Scot- 


and mechanics were sent 
land, and there instructed in’ the 
business. 
‘known 
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ness. Perhaps owing to the roving 
nature of his former employment, he 
was not very fond of that sedentary 
Occupation, and even, on one occa- 
sion, left it abruptly. From Paisley 
he went to the neighbourhood of 
Hamilton, in the capacity of a jour- 
neyman weaver. Afterwards he re- 
moved to Glasvow, and was a clerk 
for some time toa silk mercer. With 
the assistance of some friends, he be- 
gan, and carried on business for ma- 
ny years, in the linen yarn branch. 
In this situation, he imported French 


yarn from Flanders, aad sold it with 


yreat advantage to the manufactn- 
rers. ‘ins laid the foundation of his 
tortune, Sir Richard Arkwright hav- 
ing successfully put in practice his 
great improvement of cotton spinning 
machinery, an agreement was made 
between him and Mr Dale to erect 
works adapted to it on the Clyde; 
to 


Thus oviginated the well- 
Lanark Mills. But Sir 
Richard having lost the monopoly of 
that business, the connection was 
dissolved ; and Mr Dale erected and 
carried on the business of the Mills 
entirely on his own account. ‘Lhe 
first mill was accidently burnt soon 
after it was built; but he heard the 
intelligence with the greatest com- 
pusure, and persevered in his design, 
till, mill after mill arising, a cluster 
of these wonders of Art adorned a 
most romantic siiuation, greatly -mm- 
proving the country around, and 
giving employment to thousands. In 
consequence of the success of these 
works, and their obvieus advantage 
to the landed property, many land- 
holders applied to Mr Dale to erect 
such works on thet estates; and 


some were accordingly erected. Of 
these, the most successful were those 
¢stab- 
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established in the walley of Cstrine, 
on the banks of the river of Aur, up- 
on the estate of Claude Alexana:r, 
of Batlamyle. Besides thes. 
concerss, Mr Daic 
menutactured Tyre Quantities of cot 
ton cClothe-in concert with another 
gentleman. he established the frst 
works am Scotland for dyeing cotton 
"Jurkey ted —was a also in a 
manufecto yofmeles (apes (which 
st) hos in iis possession the original 
loomthat was breught from Holiand) 
and omporca cotton wool from a- 
broad. by these means, with great 
natural sagacity, and an enlarged be 
nevolent mind, the little herd-boy 
came in course of time to ride in his 
own carriage, was vis ted by the great, 
and extolled by the learned. At the 
mis which Mr Dale had erected on 
the books of the Clyde, great num- 
bers of destitute children were enga- 


gcc for certain terms of years. for 
their board, cloathing, and lolping ; 


beides which, by employing a num 
he caretuliy attended 
to thor education and religtous in. 
struction, to viewing the malls no 
particular was more pleasing to a 
étianger than the excellent order in 
witch the boarders were kop’. A 
vos. fromhtes woth Highland fa 
from the tes, emigrating 
to America, beng driven by toot 
weather into) Greenock. Mi Dak 
Sent agents there aid eogaged the 
most of them to settle at hy Mauls; 
where they were comfortably provid 
ec for. Ard he a vicat num- 
ber of houses. to accommodate sueh 
Highland tamihes as conld not find 
employment in their own country. 
hiss exertions in behalf of the High- 
Jando rs were pot confined to the 
sphere of the Lanark Mills—for he 
mace various atten pis to introduce 
the cotton monnfacture in the High- 
har cs—particnlarly, in concert with 
some other patriatre gentl men, by 
a mill at Spinningdale, on 
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the Firth of Dornoch, in Sutherland, 
shire. At an early period of life, 
he was religiously disposed, acteoded 
prayer-meetings, and went to Cam. 
buslang, at the time of the striking 
revival of religion there. Dissatisfied 
with the Established Church, a few 
friends united with him in foundinz 
a Church on the Independent plan; 
and he became one of the preachers. 
In this capacity he continued to 
officiate statedly till his last illness, 
With no fluency of eloquence, he was 
a plain, serious, and very scriptural 
preacher. To enable him the better 
to expound the Bible he received 
some instructions in the Hebrew and 
Greek languages. In his own tem. 
per and conduct, appeared much of 
the humble, meek, and forgiving 
spirit of Christianity. When only 
a journeyman weaver, it has been 
said, that hy appropriated a part of 
his earning to the poor. Whien his 
resources were greater, during atime 
of scarcity, he imported a large quan- 
tity of meal, and sold it to the poor 
at alow rate. ‘That he was the ge- 
neral patron of generous and laudable 
underiakings. the Glasgow Infir- 
mary, and Missionary and Bible So- 
cieties, among many other public in- 
stitutions, can thankfuliy bear tesit- 
mony. We have much oleasure in 
adding, Mr Dale has at 
least 100,000!. to his family, after 
having appropriated, in bis life-time, 
more than twice that sum to pur- 
poses of the purest benevolence. 


CELESIAL PHENOMENA for OCTOBER 
1806 


Wednesday, October 1. 
planet Venus will be In con- 


junction with ¢ Leonis. a star of 


the third magnitude. The nearest 
approach of their centres will be 
19.45”, and the planet will pass to 
the south of the star. 

Tuesday, 
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Celestial Phenomena for October. 


Tuesday, October Tih. 


The planct VENUS is at present st- 
tuated in longitude 5° 54”, 
and latitude 1°..27/ north. Her de- 
clieation 1s 4°..2’ north, and she will 
come to the meridian at 45 minutes 
after 10 o’clock in the morning. 

On the same day, about 45 mi- 
nutes after 6 o’clock in the evening, 
the second and fourth satellites of Jupt- 
ter wili be in conjunction 1 the east- 
ern side of ins disc. The first is s1- 
tuatcd on the same side nearer Jupi- 
ter, and the third on the same side at 
a greater Cistdnce. 

On the same day the planet VE- 
sus will be in conjunction with 8 
Virginis, a star of the second mag- 
mitude. The distance of their cen. 
ters at the time of conjunction will 
be 46 minutes 1Z seconds, and the 


planet will pass to the north of the 
tar. 


Saturday, Octcber 111th. 


The GrorGium Srpus ts situated 
in longitude 6° .259..S0! 4, and 
titude S2 minutes north. Its decli- 
nation wail then be 9° south, 
and it will south a few minutes after 
12 o’clock noon, 


Monday, Octelir 

The first and third satellites of Ju- 
pitcr will be in conjunction on the 
western side of lis disc. ‘lhe second 
and fourth are situated on tbe other 
side of the planet, the fourth being 
at the greatest distance. 

On the same day the planet Sa 
TURN will be situated an longitud: 
6° 52’ 55”. and latitude 2°. 
15’ north, His declination will be 
9"..21' south, and the time of his 
southing 12"..30/ noon. 


Friday, October 


The Moow will be in conjunction 
with JUPITER at 7 minutes after 1 
clock in the afternoon. 

On the same day the frst satellite 
of Jupiter wil) emerge from behind 


his Shadow at 57’..24" after 5 o'clock 
In the evening, 
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Avout 7 o’clock in the same even- 
ing the and fourth satellites of 
Jupiter will be in conjunction on the 
eastern side of his disc. ‘The first ts 
situated on the same side but nearer 
Jupiter, and the third is invisible, 
bemg between the Earth and Jupiter. 

Saturday, Oct her Sth 

The planet. Mercury will arrive 
at his superior conjunction with the 
sun at 3 o'clock in the morning. 

Sar day, October 

The lonottude of JUPITER ts at 
present and ins lai 
tude 6 muutcs south, His dechma- 
tion ws 23". 82! south, aud the time 
of hissouthing the alter. 
noon. 

Menday, O8sber 20th. 

The second satellite of Jupiter will 
emerge trom behind his shadow at 
5O minutes after 6 o’clock in the 
evoning. 

Friday. Oct ber Qtth. 

‘The Sun will eater th Seor- 

pioat 6 minutes after 2 o'clock in the 


D. R. 


cf the Progress of MAnu- 
FACTURES, SCIENCE, 
ana the SINE ARYS. 

M.von Wumboldtand Gay-Lus- 

sac have puviisbed the results 

of some interesting experiments mde 
at N.ples, with ihe raja torpedo. 

They selected for this purpose large 

aud lively subjects. They received 

a shock on touching wih one finger 

single surtace of the electrical organs, 

or on laying both hands at once on 
both surfaces, the upper and the un- 
dev; and ites a matter of indifference 
whether the person so touching the 
torpedo be «isulared ov not. If an 
insulated person touches the raja 
with ouly one fazer, the touch must 
be unmediate. No shock is felt if 
any conducting body, any metal for 
lustauce, ntervene between the flaper 
and the organ of the fish. And af 

a torpedy be laid upon a plate of 

metal, 
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metal, it may be carried in one hand 
with impunity. ‘The hand does not 
feel any commotion when another in- 
ulated person irritates the fish, al- 
though convulsive motions of its 
breast-fins indicate the strongest dis- 
charges of its electrical matter.— 
On the contrary, if the plate on 
which the fish hes be held in one 
hand, and the upper suriace of the 
electrical organ touched with the 
other, a vehement shock as felt in 
both arms. ‘The result will be the 
same if the fish be laid between two 
metal plates, the edges of which do 
net join, and the plates laid hold of 
with both hands at once. But if 
there be an woemediate Communica- 
tion between the edges of the two 
plates, no shock 1s communicated, 
From experiments made with the elee- 
trometer and condensator, it appear- 
ed that flame is not a conductor of 
the electricity of the torpedo. 

Gum Arabic is successfully used 
as a remedy in France for pulmona- 
ry complaints. 

M. Guyton gives the following as 
a sure specific against the effects of 
contagion :—'Take four ounces of 
salt, six grains of oxide of manganese, 
water two ounces, and sulphuric acid 
twoounces. The manganese in pow- 
der 1s mixed with the salt in an 
earthen vessel, the water is then ad- 
ded, and afterwards the sulphuric 
acid One fumigation is sufficient if 
the chamber be not inhabited; but 
if there be patients, it must be repeat- 
ed three or four times. 

Di Westring, physician to the 
King of Sweden, has obtained excel- 
lent dyes from different species of 
club-moss, The follow- 
wg is the method which he has 
found to be the most simple :— Take 
a quantity of this moss, dried and 
chopped, nearly double the weight 
of the cloth to be dyed. Put them 
into a proper vessel, a stratum of the 
moss between every fold of the cloth, 
and pour on a quantity of water suf- 


ficient tocoverthe whole. Boil them 
together for two or three hours, ad. 
ding more water from time to time, 
to supply the place of what is wasted 
by evaporation, ‘lake out the eloth 
thus prepared, wring it, and hang jt 
up to dry without rinsing. When 
the cloth is to be dyed, it must be 
rinsed carefully in cold water and 
pat into a well-tinned copper with 
cold water, and a small quantity of 
brazil, and then boiled gently for 
half an hour or more, according as 
the tint is to be deeper or lighter. 
If too much brazil be used, the dye 
will have a violent hue. When it is 
taken from the fire, the cloth is tobe 
riused in cold water. Care must be 
taken that none of the common mor- 
dants, either saline or astringent, are 
used, for they would alter the co- 
lour, 

Dr Westring has found that the 
bark of the Scotch fir is an excellent 
tonic, and may be successfully used 
in several convulsive diseases, eve! 
epilepsy, and that it may be substi- 
tuted for the cinchona. Jia some 
parts of Sweden it is made into bread, 
which is said to be nutritious and 
palatable. 

Mr Nicholson has in his Journal 
given directions by which a person 
may save himself from drowning, if 
he chance to fall into the water. The 
results of Mr Nicholson’s reasonings 
are, that if a man fall into deep wa- 
ter, he will rise to the surface by 
floatage, and will continue there, #7 
he does not elevate his hands, and that 
the keeping them down is essential 
to his safety. If he move his hands 
under the water in any way he pleases, 
his head will rise so high as to allow 
him free liberty to breath, And if 
in addition, he move his legs exactly 
as in the action of walking up stairsy 
his shoulders will rise above the wa- 
ter, so that he may use less exertion 
with his hands, or apply them to other 
purposes. He has himself been wit 
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Ceremonies observed at opening the 
ScoTrisH Parliament. 


From Scotive Indieulum, 1682. 


THEN the day comes in which 
the first sessions of each par- 
liament is to be held, the regalia, the 
crown, scepter, and sword of state, 
which are kept in the castle of Zain- 
burgh, are brought down in state to 
the king’s palace, the coach in which 
they are, being weil guarded by a 
file of musqueteers ; every one who 
pass the coach being uncovered ; and 
are carried by three of the antientest 
earls that are upon the place, bare- 
headed, before the king or his com. 
missioner: In the great court, be- 
fore the king’s palace, all the mem- 
hersin parliament do mount on horse- 
back with foot cleaths. ‘Uhe bur- 
gesses ride first, being allowed one 
lackey a-piece ; two trumpeters in 
their coats bare-headed ; two purse- 
vants in their coats bare-headed usher 
the way: the commissioners from 
shires two and two, The officers of 
state, (not noble men) are next in 
order. “The lords and barons of par- 
hament ; the bishops, the viscounts, 
the earls, and the two archbishops; 
allofthem two and two: Next are 
four trumpeters in their coats bare- 
headed, two and two; six heralds in 
their coats bare headed two andtwo 
the gentleman usher bare-headed; Lyon 
king at arms, with his coat and robes, 
and foot mantle, and his battoon in his 
hand, bare-headed ; the sword of state, 
the scepter, and the crown, carried 
by three of the antientest of the nobi- 
lity ; on each side the honours, three 
mace-bearers bare-headed; a upble 
man bare-headed, with a purse, and 
mit the lord high commissioner his 
commission. ‘Then last of all the 
lord high commissioner, with the 
dukes and marquesses on bis right 
and left hand: When the king is 
present, the master of the horse rides 
easie, but a little aside. 
Set. 1856. 
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It is ordered there be no sheoting, 
under the highest pains and pevalties 
that day, neither displaying of en- 
signs, nor beating of drums, during 
the whole cavalcade: the officers of 
state (not being noble men) ride in 
their gowns: the whole members 
ride covered, except those that carry 
the honours. [he highest degree, 
and the most honourable of that de- 
gree, ride last. 

Every duke hath eight lackeys, 
every marquess six, every earl four, 
every viscount three, every lord three, 
every Commissioner for shires two, e- 
very commissioner for burroughs one, 
every noble man to have a gentleman 
to hold up his train: they may have 
their pages also. 

‘The two archishops to bave each 
of them eight lackeys; every other 
bishop three ; and if they please they 
may have a gentleman to hold up 
their trains. 

The noble mens lackeys have over 
their liveries, short velvet coats, with 
their badges, crests, and mottos, done 
in plate or embroidered, on their back 
and breast. 

The great officers of state, ride up 
from the abby, the king’s palace, 
about half an hour befure the caval- 
cade, in their robes, attended with 
their friends on horseback, waiting 
in the parliament-heuse : when the 
commissioner enters the house, the 
lord chancellor takes his own purse, 
and ushers him from the bar to the 
throne: when the king 1s present, 
the lord chancellor receives his majes- 
ty at the door of the parliament. 
house, and ushers him up to the 
throne. 

The whole members of parliament 
wait on the high commissioner in 
the great hall; the noble men in their 
robes. 

They return in the same order back 
to the palace ; only the constable and 
mareschal ride on the commissioners 
right and left hand, witbtaps of per- 
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mission; the lord chancellor and 
lord privy seal stay behind, until all 
march away, and then return in the 
same state to the palace, as they 
ride to the parliament house. 

When the king rides in person, 
the lord chancellor rides, bearing the 
great seal: but this is not done before 
a commissioner. 

- When the king is present, the 
marquesses and dukes ride after the 
earls; but if his majestie’s commis. 
sioner be present, they follow him at 
some distance, or on his right and 
left hand. After the king or his 
commissioner is received by the lord 
chancellor, he is seated on a throne, 
six steps high with a state over it: 
And in the first step under him, in a 
bench, sits the lord chancellor, with 
other officers of state, on both hands 
of him: inthe next step under these, 
sit the lords of sessions, or judges ; 
on the right hand of the throne Is the 
bishops bench, that rises up in two 
rows of benches: on the highest the 
two archbishops sit, and on the lower 
sit the bishops, according to the dig- 
nity of their sees. 

On the left hand of the throne 
there is another great bench, of three 
steps, and rows of benches, on which 
sits the nobility, according to their 
precedency. 

In the middle of the four there are 
two tables; onthe one whereof the 
regalia are laid, and in two great 
chairs by them sit the constable and 
mareschal; at the other table sits 
the lord clerk of registers, with his 
deputy clerks, who are the clerks of 
the parliament, 

There are also forms placed on the 
floor ; these on the right side are for 
the commissioners of the shires ; and 
these on the left for the commission. 
ers of the burroughs. When all are 
placed, the parliament is fenced (as 
the phrase is) in the king’s name : 
then the king speaks to them, if he 
be present, in his robes with the 
crown on His head, all standing up 


bare-headed ; but when a commission. 
er represents him, he is in an ordi. 
nary sute, and stands and speaks also 
bare headed : (nor is the commission. 
er covered when there is pleading at 
the bar, but continues bare-headed 
as all the members are) and tells 
them the reason for which they are 
called together, which is enlarged by 
the lord chancellor. 

The next thing to be done, is the 
chusing of the lords of the articles, 
which is a matter of great impor- 
tance, wh» are eight of every state, 
who have been chosen different ways : 
sometimes the bishops did chuse the 
eight lords, and sometimes the no- 
bility the eight bishops. At other 
times the nobility did chuse their 
own eight, and the bishops their 
eight : but now it is settled by an act 
of parliament, that the king, or his 
commissioner, names eight of the 
bishops ; the lords chuse eight for 
themselves; and these sixteen co 
chuse eight commissioners for the 
shires, and eight for the burroughs ; 
these thirty-two are the committee 
of parliament, to prepare matters: 
when a bill is drawa by them, it 1s 
brought into the parliament : anticnt- 
ly all these bills were brought in the 
last day of the parliament, om which 
the members ride in the same state 
as they do the first, and the bills be- 
ing read, they were put to the votes 
of the parliament, and then were ap- 
proved, or not; being approved, 
were presented to the king, who by 
touching with the scepter, gives his 
assent to them, which is done by his 
commissioner in his absence ; if he 
refuse to touch them, they are of no 
force : matters have been fully and 
freely debated in parliament : sitting 
all in one house, every one answers 
distinctly to his name, and gives his 
vote, which is in these terms, / op- 
prove, or net approve ; only these whe 
are not satished one way or anothers 
say zon liguet, which is a great ease 
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common refuge to the cunning polli- 
tician: the mazar vote carries it : no 
dissents or protests are allowed in 
publick acts; these are accounted 
treasonable ; but in private acts that 
relate to mens properties and rights, 
any one may protest for his interest. 
After all business is ended, the king 
or his commissioner makes a speech 
to the parliament assembled, after 
which they are dissolved. 

Sometimes the king his majesty 
makes use of a convention of estates, 
which can make no laws; only by 
this meeting impositions are laid up- 
on the subjects : they do not sit im 
state; and have been most in use be- 
fore the kings were crowned. 

Whatever acts are passed in par- 
liament, or convention of estates, are 
to be proclaimed soon after the dis- 
solution, at the publick market-cross 
of Evinturgh, by the fon king at arms, 


with a great deal of state and cere 


mony ; after which they are obliga- 
tory on the subjects : and it is enact- 
ed, that none of the lieges shall pre- 
sume to impugn the dignity and au- 
thority of the three estates, or any 
of them in time coming, under the 
pain of treason ; the authority of the 
parliament being the supreme court. 


Report from the Committee on the 
Funds arising from the Forfeited 
Estates in SCOTLAND. 


ie was in the yecr 1745 that the 

adherents of the House of Stuart 
made their last attempt to place that 
family upon the throne of these 
kingdoms, 

When the rebellion which they 
had raised was quelled by the deci- 
sive victory of Culloden, the atten- 
tion of government was directed to 
the best means of preventing in fu- 
ture the return of internal disorders, 
by which the public at large, as well 
as the districts where they prevailed, 
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had suffered considerably. Among the 
measures adopted for that purpose, 
it was resolved, in the first place, to 
vest in the Crown the estates of 
those who had been attainted in con- 
sequence of their having engaged in 
that rebellion ; and afterwards these 
estates were unalienably annexed to 
the Crown, and the rents and profits 
thereof were directed to be applied 
*¢ for the better improving the High- 
lands of Scotland, and preventing 
disorders there for the future.” 

These estates accordingly conti- 
nued annexed to the Crown, and the 
rents were applied for the purposes 
intended, until the year 1784, when 
an act was passed, enabling his Ma- 
jesty to grant to the heirs of the for- 
mer proprictors, upon certain terms 
and conditions, the forfeited estates 
in Scotland, and repealing the last 
recited act, by which they had been 
unalienably annexed to the Crown. 

Among the conditions to which 
the restoration of these estates was 
made subject, the principal was the 
repayment of certain sums paid by 
the public on account of the debts 
due by the persons whose estates had 
been forfeited, amounting in all to 
90,214]. 12s. 5d. His Majesty was 
also authorised to grant the superio- 
rity of certain estates to the Dukes 
of Argyll and Atholl, on the pay- 
ment of certain sums into the exche- 
quer, to the amount of 3248]. 16s. 
4d. Out of any payments thence a- 
rising, all engagements entered tnto 
by the Board of Annexed Estates 
were to be defrayed. 

The rents arising from these es- 
tates having been unalienably appro- 
priated to public purposes in Scot- 
land, it necessarily followed, that 
any sums arising from the restora- 
tion thereof should be applied to the 
same objects, Hence, by the disan- 
nexing act, 15,0C0}, was granted for 
completing a repository for the re- 
cordg of Scotland, end 50,0001. for 

com- 
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completing the Forth and Clyde na- 
vigation. By the same act, “ the 
balance of money to be paid in was 
to remain under the care of the 
Court of Exchequer in Scotland, 
subject to the future disposition of 
Parliament.” 

It appears that out of the said ba- 
lance several additional sums were 
granted by successive acts of Parlia. 
ment, for public purposes in Scot- 
land ; namely 20ccl. to the Society 
in Scotland for propagating Chris- 
tian Knowledge ; 390001. to the High- 
land Society in Scotland; 100cl. to 
the building a jail at Iaverness ; and 
125001. for building a bridge over the 
Pease or Pass of Cockburns-path in 
Berwick shire. 


Funds of the forfeited Estates in Scotland. 


By these various grants the bs. 
lance at the disposal of Parhanen: 
would have been considerably icdu- 
ced, had not the Forth and Clyde 
navigation repaid the 50,0001. it hed 
borrowed from the fund. — In conse. 
guence of that payment, Parhameut 
was enabled to lend that sum for 
promoting two important public un- 
certakings, namely, 25,0001. to the 
proprietors of the Crigan Canal, for 
completing the same, and the hke 
sum to the Magistrates of the city of 
Edinburgh, for enlarging and im- 
proving the harbour of Leith. 

The following is a state of the 


fund now at the disposal of Perlia- 


roent 


1. Balance in the hands of the Royal Bank of 

Scotland, bearing an interest of 3 percent. L. 22,329 18 4 
2. Money lodged in the Royal Bank, for the 

payment of the annuities to the Officers of the 

late Board of Annexed Estates, bearing an 


interest of 4 per cent. . 


15,525 0 


3. Proposed to be raised from the loan to the 
city of Edinburgh, towards defraying the ex- 
pence of erecting the Courts of Justice in 


that city, 


Besides the above sum, the Magi- 
strates of the city of ’dinburgh will 
have to pay 12 50l. of interest on the 
6th July next, and the Royal Bank 
of Scotland will be indebted, on the 
29th of June next, to the amount of 
Sg2l. for interest on the above ba- 
lance of 22,3291. now in its hands. 

By transferring the payment of 
these annuities from the fund of 
15,0251. which bears an interest of 
only 4 per cent. to the 25,0col. due 
by the city of Edinburgh, which is 
at sl. per cent. the said capital of 
would become immediately 
disposable ; and as the annuities to 
these officers are now reduced to 
46ol. per annum, there remains a 
frec disposable income of nearly 350). 


L. 46,454 18 4 


exclusive of the principal and the in- 
terest of the sum lent out to the 
proprietors of the Crinal Canal, who, 
it is to be hoped, will be enabled to 
pay the same out of the income pro- 
duced by that undertaking when the 
work is completed. 
Upon ascertaining the state of this 
fund, your Committee were natural- 
ly led to inquire to what useful pur- 
poses in Scotland the same could be 
applied ; and they have the satisfac- 
tion of stating to the House, that, 
by a proper‘distribution of the capl- 
tal, and the interest above mention- 
ed, a number of most important pub- 
lic objects may be obtained, which, 
they are satisfed, will prove of infi- 


nite advantace to that part of the 
United 
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Usited Kingdom. These may be 
classed under the following general 
heads :— 

1. Lhe improvement of the Bri- 
tish fisheries. 2. The promoting of 
agricultural and other improvements. 
3. The construction of the harbours 
on different parts of the coast of 
Scotland. 4. Canals, And 5. Mis- 


cellaneous articles. 


[ he report then proceeds to state 
the particular circumstances attend. 
ing each of the foregoing heads. J 

The following then is the mode of 
distribution of the funds immediate- 
ly disposable, which your Committee 
beg to eubmit to the consideration of 
the House : 


Prin. Int. 

To the society for extending the British 

fisheries - - L. 7,500 
‘Yo the Highland Society of Scotland, 

burdened with the annuities payable to 

the officers of the late Board of Annex- 

ed © Boo for 10 yre. 
For the erection of the Courts of Justice 

at Edinburgh (the Court of Exche- 

quer) - - - 12,005 
Porthe Lunatic Asylum there 2,009 

L. 21,599 
CANAL. 

Strathern, from the Tay to Lochern 

(a tract of 37 miles) - L. 45¢9 m 

Peterhead - - - 4506 
Port Gower (in Sutherland) 800 
Thurso - 40c0 
Port Patrick - - - 1500 
Hellensburgh (opposite Greenock) 1500 
Burgh-head (Moray Virth) 2000 
26,300 
L. 47,800 


The above exceeds the sum af 
46,4541. now disposable by 13461.— 
but it has been already observed, 
that 12501. of interest will be due by 
the city of Ediaburgh on the 6th of 
July, and 8921. by the Royal Bank 
of Scotland on the 26th of June ; 
and as the whole of the sums propo- 
sed to be granted will not be imme- 
diately required, the above and the 
accruing interests are not only fully 
adequate to the surplus of 1346!, 


but will also defray any expence like. 
ly to be incurred ta carrying the a- 

bove-mentioned plans into effect. 
Your Committee also bey to ob- 
serve, that, besides the sums above 
mentioned, there remains the princi- 
pal sum and the interest due by the 
proprietors of the Crinan Canal, and 
the reversion of Sool. per annum, 
roposed to be granted for ten years 
to the Highland Society of Scotland, 
burdened with the annuities payable 
ty 
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themselves up to every kind of excess, 
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to the remaining officers of the late 
Board of Annexed Estates. The 
sums are reserved asa fund, whence 
other useful objects, which Parlia- 
ment may afterwards be disposed to 
encourage, may receive public aid. 


Paratiel betaveen the YReENCH and 
Nattonal Character. 


From the Trench of Sabatier, 


Fas est et ab heste doceri. 


TP HE French character, and the 

* beauty of the climate, naturally 
dispose the inhabitant to pleasure, 
and consequently invite him to pro- 
cure daily enjoymeuts of every kind, 
to multiply and vary them as much 
2s possible, and even beyond his 
means. Do we enjoy what is called 
a fortune? Do we occupy a distin- 
guished place? we like, we even think 
ourselves obliged, to appear in the 
werld ina manner suited to our situa- 
tion; every thing th our houses is ia 
harmony with our appearance in the 
world. ‘Yhis manner of living oc- 
casions a very greatinternal consump. 
tion, and of consequence multiplies 
within the profits and the returns of 
commerce. 

The silent and reflecting character 
of the English people has a very 
Oifferent effcct ; it is only by starts, 
at fixed hours, and with an excess 
which cannot suit us, that they 
abandon themselves to pleasure, and 
carry it even to satiety. 

The tavern, where cach pays his 
reckoning, is in England, the place 
most frequented by the rich, and 
those who occepy the most distin- 
guished rank in the world. There, 
removed from their wives, their 
children, whom they never, even in 
their own house, admit to a partict- 
pation in their pleasures, they give 


and never quit the party while they 
wre able to continue in it. These 


National Character of the French and English, 


manners do net reign in France; ge. 
nerally speaking, we prefer with rea. 
son our own houses, and the Meeting 
of a few friends, to these excesses 
which degrade humanity. This cha. 
racter, this urbanity, this elegance, 
this generosity, which makes us be. 
loved when we go among foreigners, 
cannot be compared to the English 
character, which some have attempts 
ed in vain to introduce among us, 
I shall admire always the useful in. 
stitutions of England, which tend all 
to the prosperity of the inhabitants, 
I shall admire the public spirit of 
this nation, and its devotion to the 
common welfare; but never, in what 
concerns private life, shall IT prefer 
the English to the Freneh national 
character. 

Was there ever at Vienna and in all 
the kingdoms and principalities which 
compose Germany, at London and 
in all England, at Madrid, and in all 
the Spains, at Amsterdam, and in oil 
Holland, in Switzetland, in Italy, 
&e. &e. Was there cver, say, 
Frenchmen who have gone to tha. 
bit these countries, in equal number 
with the foreigners whom we have 
seen flowing into our territory ? Did 
we go abroad before the revolution ? 
every one agrees that it was very 
rare to find French families estab- 
lished voluntarily io any of these 
countries, 

If, on the contrary, the foreigner 
came into France, he could very 
easily meet families of his own n2- 
tion, domiciliated, nay naturalized 
among us, allied to our families, and 
who, by the pleasures which they 
enjoyed, had lost all desire of re: 
turning into their country. Even 
the English, notwithstanding their 
antipathy against the French, are 
perhaps the people who, by numerous 
establishments upon our soil, have 
most frequently attested the truth 
of what I here advance, and belied 
by the sentiment, and the interest 


which leads them thither, the vain 
shew 
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shew of their affected contempt. 
But did the opulent men of France 
o to expend their revenues in Eng- 
Jand? Generally speaking, when we 
travelled abroad, even im Enyland, 
notwithstanding the attentions which 
were paid to us, and which were due 
to the pleasures aflorded by our so- 
ciety, did we not tire to return to 
our homes ? 

The nature of public shews con- 
tributes not a little to determine the 
progress of civilization among a peo- 
ple. I shall enter into some detail 
on this subject. 

‘The spectacles which charm most 
the English people, and in which 
rich men throw away enormous sums, 
are those of horse-racing ; it draws 
together an immense crowd, and 
lasts commonly eight successive days: 
in France, before the revolution, and 
at Paris only, some wished to intro- 
duce this kind of amusement ; they 
could not succeed, for though they 
took care to announce it several days 
before, the spectators were much 
less numerous there than in England, 
Truth however obliges me to admit, 
that these races, so long as they do 
not degenerate into a vain show of 
barren luxury, are in the eyes of 
well-informed men, a means not to 
be rejected of rearing valuable horses ; 
an object which in France demands 
all the care of adininistration. 

But scenes much more blameable, 
and which also attract many specta- 
tors in England, are the different 
kinds of fighting, Pride, anda sort 
of susceptibility arising from it, mul- 
tiphes duelling in the higher classes, 
and boxing in the lower. 

They have finally come to make 
of this last a sort of game, equally 
repugnant to reason and humanity 3 
above all, when its object is only a 
simple wager, and its effect eften 
cruel and constant sufferings, or death. 
The people flock in crowds to these 
sort of spectacles, which appear to 
be their delight. he French cha- 


racter will always revolt against such 
a diversion, 

Cock fightings also are very mach 
followed in Eaylaad ; they give oc- 
casion to very considerable wagers. 
They arm these animals wita long 
spurs of iron ; they make them fight 
in arenas surrounded by amphithea- 
tres; the interest ef the wager 1s 
not that which animates the specta- 
ters, they attend tutheanimals them- 
selves ; tothe degree of their courage 
and address. ‘Vhese sort of spectacles 
are not suited either to our tastes or 
our characters. 

I do not mean to depreciate Eng- 
land; I know that great knowledge 
may be acquired by travelling thro? 
that country, and frequenting the so- 
ciety of the learned men, whom it 
possesses in very great number. 1 
have even done to its administration 
the justice which is due to it under 
many relations. ‘Phe multiplicity ef 
the canals and roads of this country, 
the perfection of its industry and 
agriculture, the extent of its com- 
merce, its public spirit, the gene- 
rosity of its iniabitants towards the 
unhappy, the general abundance dii- 
fused among a laborious and instruact- 
ed people, are advantages peculiar 
to it, and which cannot be too much 
adnured and even envied. But its 
civilization in certain particulars 
not carricd so far as ours ; they have 
not yet in their cities multiplied en- 
joyments for ail classes of society, as 
we have done ia France ; its climate 
Is not sO agreeabic as ours; it docs 
not engage the foreigner ta inake $a 
long a stay. 


Description of an E.asy Indian Thea- 
trical Representation. By J. Lus- 
CALLILR. 


( From Memoires de National.) 


Shall give the desciiption of these 
spectacles so far as I could judge 
Of them, without knowing the lan- 
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guage of the actors, and with only an 
Impericct explanation by interpreters 
of the words of their songs. 

The scene is in the open air: the 
whole labour and expence of its oon- 
struction consist in a great cloth, or 
curtain, which two men hold extend- 
edto the height of their head, to 
conceal the pe: formers during the in- 
tervals between the acts, and while 
they are changing their dress. They 
lay this cloth or curtain flat upon 
tke ground, when the actors are to 
appear upon the scene. 

‘hese representations take place 
during the night, and are lighted by 
two men carrying each a torch or 
flambeau, at the side of the perform- 
ers, advancing or retreating along 
with them, and foliowing rapidly all 
their movements, so that a bright 
light may be constantly thrown upon 
them. 

The parts of the women were play- 
ed by men in disguise, and loaded 
from head to foot, with all the orna- 
ments of pearls and trinkets, which 
are worn by opulest women and dan- 
cing girls, 

These performers are of the cast 
of the Bramins; and as they mingle 


always something of their religion in 


these farces, the condition of an ac- 
tor is very much respected among 
these people, because it belongs to 
the first cast, to many individuals of 
whieh it furnishes a means of subsist. 
ence, 

At these plays and spectacles, 
these appear through different inter- 
rupted scenes, women who advance 
and tall back, pertorm the circuit of 
the stage with a rapid motion, which 
18a kind of dance, singing words ae- 
companied by music. Sometimes a 
distracted woman, who comes to seek 
a lover whom she has lost, or to de- 
plore his infidelity and injustice : 
farcical characters are mixed to euli- 
ven the scene. 

Another time appears Siven, one 
of the gods of the Gentiles, mount. 


Last Indian theatrical Representation. 


ed on an ox, with his wife befure 
him. The head of this ox is artif. 
cial, with an oval frame or sash, 
which supports a long muslin pettie 
coat, and forms the rump of the 
ox; the whole fixed to the body of 
the two actors; the limbs of the two 
actors form those of the animal ; 
they thus ride rapidly about, and 
inake various evolutions upon the 
stage, accompanied by a thousand 
grimaces. 

In another scene, the great Mo. 
gul appears tn all his splendour ; he 
arrives, wearing the aspect of domi. 
nion and severity ; a dancing girl ap. 
pears and displays her talents and 
graces before him. The monarch is 
affected, insensibly loses his dignity, 
and, to please the fair one, he sends 
her first a shawl, then his own gir- 
dle, and concludes by stripping him. 
self entirely in her favour. His va- 
let also gives aJl the effects of his 
master to second his generous dispo- 
sition. 

Another time, we see a governor 
arrive to take possession of his em- 
ployment. He makes an account of 
the territorial revenues be given to 
him by the receiver or farmer; he 
blames them for having given half of 
the produce to the cultivator, and 
for having paid that part which, ac- 
cording to the law of the country, 
belongs to the pagoda. You should 
have taken the whole, says he. But 
women are spoken of, or they ap- 
pear on the scene; then this many 
lately so covetous, spares nothing to 
obtain or to satisfy them, Some time 
after, the conduct of this governer 
drawa upon him the reproaches © 
his sovereign: he is degraded and 
arrested, and falls into a state of dis 
grace, meanness, and contempt. Then 
(doubtless by means of money) he 
succeeds in justifying himself, and 
in being restored to his place. He 
then resumes his empire, his 1nso- 
lence, and his severities. 


A young princess, loaded with “ 
the 
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Petition of Peter, James, end John. 


the ornaments, jewels, necklaces, and 
rings, which are used in the country, 
appears on the scene, appareatly ex- 
tended along a bed ; but there is in 
fact only the upper part of her body 
which has the attitude of a person 
extended on cushions; amd though 
the bed appears to be carried, it is 
herself who walks. 

She laments, singing and gesticu- 
jating : she has been carvied off by a 
robber whom she does not know, 
from the castle of her father, who is 
a powerful king; she was shut up 
therein a tour, within seven enclo- 
sures, rising in stages above each o- 
ther. Yet, notwithstanding her be. 
ing so well guarded, means were 
found to surprize her, in her sleep ; 
she Was transported into a solitary 
wood without’ knowing how, nor 
where she is, nor the name of her ra- 
visher! her complaints turn upon 
the happiness which she enjoyed, and 
upon the dishosour which ber mis- 
fortune will cause to her father, and 
to all her family. 

At every change of actors, the 
cloth is raised ; it is lowered at eve- 
ry new appearance of them ; and to 
cause more Jastre, and produce an 
ilusion, they throw upon the two 
flambeaux, then very near to one an- 
other, and to the cloth, an inflamma- 
tory powder, which inilames the air, 
and makes the actors shine with light 
at the moment of their entrance on 
the scene, 

The most beautiful, the longest, 
and the most complicated of these 
scenes or acts, is when Vichnouy 
their god, appears with three ot his 
wives, of whom he is said to have 
sixteen thousand. One of them is 


jeaous of the caresses which he 


makes to the other; he seeks to 
calm and re-assure her; and to pre- 
serve peace between them (a difficult 
business,) he lavishes on them alter- 
nately the most cager caresses, 


Which delight and enraze them by 
turns. 


Sept. 1836, 
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A fourth woman comes up; she 
is the first, the most beautiful; she 
is the most frequent and constant fa- 
vourite; she has just quarreled with 
her divine husband ; she laments her 
fate ; she uses every means of per- 
suasion, Binding mildaess unsuccess- 
ful, she at last begins to threaten and 
reproach her rivals, she even whips 
them with a long tail or tress of her 
hair, which she wears tucked up up- 
on her shoulder, and which serves as 
a lash. . 

Her divine lord and master is in- 
sensible to all her attempts ; she at 
last spares neither reproaches, nor 1n- 
sults, nor threats to himself ; and 
driven, as a last resource, to employ 
the mediation of a Bramin, and ot 
some other lucicrous agents, she suc- 
ceeds at length, after many difficul- 
ties, delays, and different trials, in 
recovering the good graces of her 
dear Vichnou. 

These plays last commonly whole 
rights, in consequence of trequent 
repetitions, and of the slowness and 
patience which form the basis of the 
Indian character. 


The Prvivion of PETER, JAMES, 
and JOuN, in behalf of thensetves, 
and as representing the whole body 
of Christian names now used in the 
Brivish Empire, 


Surweru, 


“gsr HAT it has been the common 
practice and custom, for consie 
derably upwards of 1030 years, to 
prefix some of your petitioners or 
their constituents to the family dis- 
tinctions called surnames; that this 
practice has been attended with the 
most benetictal effects to all parties 
concerned, and has been the cause, in 
particular, of much good in many 
familics. [In illustration of their 
claims the petitioners shall beg your 
patient hearingwf the following facts. 
It 
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{tis well known, that the intra. 
duction of your petitioners as appel. 
latives into this country has afforded 
families an easy and tamthar method 
of distingeishins them different off 
sprinyy. lo the aves alluded to, we 
beg leave to observe, that your an- 
cestors liy under tho createst: hard- 
slups inthis respect. Not being able 
to write up any number above one, 
indeed having no knowledge of 
numbers at all, they were obliged to 
distinguish their progeny by terms 
suchas Great-head, Luttle head, Ked- 
haired, or Black haired. Your peti- 
tiovers, pityirg their inorance, and 
Secling for the wretched shifts to 
which they were reduced, came at 
this tine to their aid, and tor a long 
were treated wiih the marked 
pespect which ther services merited. 
Oi late however vour petitioners are 
sorry to obeerve, that that respect 
for their been laid 
acide, and chicdy by those from whom 
they had reason to expect a very dit- 
ferent conduct. We mean here those 
whom the world have agreed to call 
qrreat or celebrated characters. But 
your petitioners would observe, that 
the laying them aside (atter having 


uscfuiness has 


passed tne yrars of childhood and 
youu tn the striecest intimacy) when 
these persons have no further occa 
sion for thetr services, or think them- 
selves too high to be seen im their 
company, has the appearance of a 
false pride, affectation, and even in- 
gratitude, which we should be sor 
ry t» lay to their charge on slight 
grounds. 

that your petitioners never dis- 
graced any families with whom they 


formed a connection, they trust wail 


readily be allowed, most ample 
proof mrerht be led on this point, dil 
your honour require it. But wall 
be cely Mention the 


} 
Names oF Robert Bruce and Sir 


necessary to 


ilkkam Wall ice, two of ihe 


efaracters your country has produ. 


CCU IN Uivelration of their claim.— 


Petition of Peter, 


James, and John. 


These men, winle living, did not 
think the addition of Robert or Wil. 
fam to their other name any dero- 
gation of their dignity ; and posteri- 
ty, justin this instance, scldom or ne. 
ver mention the one without the other, 
Why this rule should not be extended 
towvery case, or why your country: 
Men profy the pame only particu. 
lar cases, the petitioners are at a 
loss to conceive. ‘The prince and the 
peasant, the two extremes of society, 
ave Dow almost the only persons to 
be seen in your petitioners’ company, 
Hone t Peter, or Honest John, King 
Charles or King William, only regard 
us with a steady friendship. — Indeed 
the latter (to their honeur be it men- 
tioned) sensible of the lustre they de- 
rive from our iamily, take their de- 
nominations from them alone. 

‘he petitioners do not urge this 
question inerely im the form of sup- 
plication, they demand it as their und- 
lienable right Tt 1s not from such as 
shopkeepers and merchants that they 
derive any honour; nor should they 
once obi rude themselves on your notice 
jor he sake of these. Let them put 
P.J. J. tor Peter, James, and a 
they please. Let them endeavour to 
demonstrate, by this affected mutila- 
vionof their Christian names, that they 
ply no regard to the doctrines or pre 
cepts of our holy religion, and wish 
to sink its characteristic stgnature j— 
their blood be on their own heads. 
What we regret chiefly is, that most 
of the pubhe characters (kings €x- 
cepted) discharge us their service soon 
after they come from school. For 
instance, instead of Whlliam Shake- 
spear, John Milton, or Joseph Ad- 
dison, it is now only Shakespeats 
Milton, and Addison, with every 
person who bas occasion to nenuion 
ther names. 

The petitioners beg leave to ob- 
serve, that the mutilations and des- 
truction of their family had scars ely 
begun at the period when the above- 
mentioned characters flourished ; and 
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they have reason to believe, that, 
were they alive, they would not wish 
to see one-half of their names obliter- 
ated; that part too by which they 
were wont to be most frequently and 
familiarly distinguished. It 1s only 
aconspiracy among infidel moderias 
to rob your petitioners of their just 
right, avight which should be held 
sacred for its antiguity, its utility, 
and its religious importance. 

‘The first persons who introduced 
this infidel practice, were the pre- 
tended friends of religion ; we mean 
the reformed clergy. Before the Re. 
formation, your petitioners tlourish. 
ed; and Frrar Peter, or Father Jbn, 
were as common then as daisies are 
now summer.  c\fter that event, 
however, their family declined, chief 
ly by the persecutions of them preten- 
dedinends. Jrisa well-known fact, 
thai Bishop, Archbishop, and Dear, 
the sisier kingdom 3; aud Doecter, and 
Rey. in ums part of the empire, 
have amony the clergy almost 
terated the Christian signature. by 
stating this fact, we mean not to 
¢ay, that the clergy are mot Chris- 
tans; though they sink the name 
emphatically called the Christian, yet 
they have sull the substantial part of 
that character— their livings. 

Upon the whole, the petitioners 
hope, that what they have advanced 
in support of their right, will meet 
wilh your approbation, and with that 
of every lover of virtue and religion : 
and induce those in particular who 
are its direetors, to set that example 
in again assuming your petitioners 
Into ther service, 

May it therefore please your ho- 
nour, toorder and enact, that all per- 
tons, of whatever description, pre- 
tending to be Christians, and who 
liave been honoured by their parents 
with the company of your petitioners, 
shall forthwith and immediately re- 
sume them as their signatures, with 
out abbreviation or mutilation of any 
surty under the pains and penalty of 
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being excluded for ever from all reli- 
gious and moral soctety 3 and also, 
that your honour shall publish a de- 
claratory act, ranking all persons, 
who associate or give countenance to 
this mutilation or abbreviation, inti- 
dels and enemies to our holy rene 

gion. 
And your petitioners shall ever 
pray, Ac. PETER. 


VINDICATION of BOOKSELLERS. 


To th é 
SIR, 
Many, and indeed almost) 


“versal, are the complamnts a- 
gainst Booksceilers a bodv of mens 
if not the most respecia ole, although 
general L deem them sach, per- 
haps the most uscful, for 4 variety 
of reasons, to mankiad neg neral, of 
society of merchants. 
quently have my cars been assailed 
with violent exclamations 
the immense price which they put 
upon books, and the extravagant 
profit which many persons (and 
here | may remark that authers 
are generally the most severe im their 
outcry in this point) suppose thy 
must of couise demve trom thes 3 
and as frequently have 1 endeavour- 
ed to repel the opinions of such 
persons, by those argvuments which 
appeared to me censistent with com- 
mon sense, 

But by inserting in your useful 
miscellany the followiig letter, which 
J discovered m the 16th vol. page 
172. 3-4. §. and 176. of a neat edie 
tion of the celebrated Dr Jobnson’s 


works, printed at Edinburgh 


year, | have no doubt many will sce 
their error, and cease exclaiming a- 
gainst things the real causes of which 
they don’t know, and are incapable of 
forming aw opimon upon. Altho’ Dr 
Johnson apparently this sub- 
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ject im a clear and distinct manner, 
there ean be little doubt, but that a- 
ny respectable Bookseller could urge 
many still more forcible arguments, 
by which it might be clearly shown, 
that their profits are by no means so 
exorbitant as they are generally 
thought to be. lam, 
STR, 
Your Constant Reader, 


Edinburgh, 
Magust v4th, ‘806. W.V. 5. 


To the Reverend DR WETHERELL, 
Master of Usiversiry COLLEGE, 


Dear Sir, 


‘© Few things are more unpleasant 
than the transaction of business with 
men who are above knowing or ca. 
ring what they have to do; such as 
the trustees for Lord Cornbury’s in- 
stitution wall, perhaps, appear. when 
you have read Dr "3 let- 
ter. 

‘The last part of the Doctor's let- 
ter is of great importance. The 
complaint * which he makes I have 
heard long ago, and did not know 
but it was redressed. It is unhappy 
that a practice so erroncous has not 
yet been altered ; for altered it must 
be, or our press will be useless, with 
all its privileges. ‘he booksellers, 
who, lke all other men, have strong 
prejudices in their own favour, are 
enough inclined to think the practice 
of printing and selling books by any 
but themselves, an encroachment on 
the rights of their fraternity, and 
have need of stronger inducements to 
circulate academical publications than 
those of one another; for, of that 


* Mr Boswell, the elaborate biogra- 
pher of Dr Johnson, supposes, that the 
complaint here alluded to was, that 
the trustees of the Oxford press did not 
allow the London Booksellers a suffi- 
cient profit upon vending their publica- 
tions. 


mutual co-operation by which the 
general trade is carried on, the Uni- 
versity can bear no part. Of those 
whom he reither loves nor fears, 
and from whom he expects no reci- 
procation of good offices, why should 
any man promote the interests but 
for profit? I suppose, with all our 
scholastic ignorance of mankind, we 
are still too knowing to expect that 
the booksellers will erect themselves 
into patrons, and buy and sell under 
the influence of a disivterested zeal 
for the promotion of learning. 

To the booksellers, if we look for 
either honour or profit from our 
press, not only their common profit, 
but something more must be allow- 
ed; and if books printed at Oxford 
are expected to be rated at a high 
price, that price must be levied on 
the publick, and paid by the ultimate 
purchaser, not by the intermediate 
agents, What price shall be set up. 
on the book, 18, to the booksellers, 
wholly indifferent, provided that they 
gain a proportional profit by negoct- 
ating the sale. 

Wiy books printed at Oxford 
should be particularly dear, 1 am, 
however, unable to find. We pay 
no rent; we inherit many of our in- 
struments and materials ; lodging and 
victuals are cheaper than at London, 
and, therefore, workmanship ought, 
at least, not to be dearer. Our ex- 
pences are naturally less than these of 
booksellers ; and, in most cases, com- 
munities are content with less profit 
than individuals. It is, perhaps, not 
considered through how many hands 
a book often passes, before it comes 
into those of the reader; or what 
part of the profit each hand must re- 
tain, as a motive for transmitting It 
to the next. 

We will call our primary agent 1 
London, Mr Cadell, who receives 
our books for us, gives them room 
in his warehouse, and issues them on 
demand ; by him they are sold to 
Mr Dilly, a wholesale bookseller, 
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ne who sends them into the country; trusts a year, not much more than 
i and the last seller is the country  twe and sixpence ; otherwise than, as 
se i bookseller. Here are three profits he may, perhaps, take as long credit i 
to be paid between the printer and as he gives. 
ie , the reader, or, in the style of com- With less profit than this, and ft 
ld b merce, between the manufacturer more you see he cannot have, the yi 
ut 4 and the consumer; and if any of country bookseller cannot live; for y 
uF fe) these profits is too penuriously dis- his receipts are small, and his debts 4 
ve ‘ tributed, the process of Commerce is sometimes bad. a 
at ai interrupted. Thus, Dear Sir, IT have been in- a 
es We are now ceme to the practical cited by Dr ———"s letters to give a 
er question, What is to be done? You you a detail of the circulation of Bs 
al 4 will tell me, with reason, that L have books, which, perhaps, every man ay 
: said nothing, till [declare how much, has not had an opportamty of know- ue 

or ; according to my opinion, of the ulti- ing; and which those who know it ss | 
iT 4 mate price ought to be distributed do not perhaps always distinctly con- ¥ 
through the whale succession of sale. sider. &e. 4 
ve 4 The deduction, | am afraid, will SAM. JOHNSON. . 
rd 1 appear very great: but let it be con. March 12. 1974. 
sidered before it is refused. We must 
Yn i allow, for profit, between thirty and Upon the foregoing letter, Mr 
te thirty-five per cent. between six and Boswell says, am happy in guiv- 
te ‘ seven shillings in the pound; that is, ** ing this full and clear statement to 
De 4 for every book which costs the last‘ the pablic, to vindicate, by the aw 
$, i: buyer twenty shilllogs, we must “thority of the greatest author of 
y ( charge Mr Cadell with something “ his age, that respectable body ef 
te ; less than foustecn. We must set the “ men, the booksellers, from vulgar 

copies at fourteen ghillings each, and reflections, as 1f their profits were 
superadd what is called the quarterly exorbitant, when, in truth, Dr 
ny s book, or for every hundred books so‘ Johnson has here allowed them 
iy charged we must deliver one hundred = ** more than they usually demand.” 
ne and four, 
d 4 he profits will then stand thus : - 
a, Mr Cadell, who hazard, Journal cf a Tour over-land from 
t a and gives no credit, will be paid for Inpta in 1985 
warehouse-room and attendance by a 
of | shilling profit on each book, and his (Continued from page 516.) 
ss, 4 chance of the quarterly book. 
fit 4 Mr Dilly, who buys the book for "THE time agreed upon with the 
oC fifteen shillings, and who will expect Shiek for our departure being 
ds S the quarterly book, if he takes five clapsed, we set out for Zcbeer, where 
c3 ¥ and twenty, will send it to his coun- we arrived after a march of two 
at a try customer at sixteem and sixpence, hours and an half. This town lies 
e. 4 by which, at the hazard of loss, and $. W.by W. from Bussorah, distant 
it 9 the certainty of long eredit, he gains about nine miles. The Desart be. 

‘ the regular profit of ten per cent. twixt the two places is almost entirely 
in a which is expected in the wholesale bare of vegetation; near Bussorah 
co 868 trade, the soil a light clay, and covered 
_ The country bookseller, buying at with salt ; towards Zeheer it becomes 
mn Gf sixteen and sixpence, and commonly a little gravelly, and some spots pro- 
to trusting a considerable time, gains duce barley, sow fit to be cut down. 
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| but three and sixpence; and if heThe town is about a mile and an 
ho half 
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half in circumference, tolerably well 
built. the houses in the same stile as 
those of Bussorah it has no rampart, 
but the inclosures round the houses 
joining together, form a kind of wall, 
sufficient defence against any sudden 
attack, ‘his place has formerly 
been much larger, the ground for 
near two miles round covered 
with broken bricks and ruins. We 
were very well lodged at the house 
of an Arab Sherk. 

In the morning of the 21st. we 
saw our baygege loaded on camels, 
and after lone disputes with our 
Sheik, at last agreed to allow twenty- 
eight camels fora (ineluding stx for 
the mahotlés, and aight for water, ) 
which was more than sufficient. by 
at least six orseven, Phere are two 
ways to avoid this imposition, viz. 
to have all the baegage weighed, 
(which, however, is a mode very dis. 
pleasing to the Arabs) or, to have 
wt packed up in such chests, that two 
will make a proper load, which, with 
ahpht-caravan, ought not io exceed 
four hundréd wenht. 

The mahoflé is a kind of trough, 
about two fect wide, and three and 
an half long; the ends and one side 
are about four and an half feet high, 
stufled with cotton and lined with 
chintz, and having a kind of can>py or 
top. ‘Iwo of these are fixed on one 
camel, the low side next the animal, 
and a kind of tent thrown over the 
whole, so as pertectly to shade you 
from the sun. They have also a 
kind of box added to the end of the 
mlioffé into which you thrust your 
legs at pleasure, by which means you 
may lye at length, or sit up occa- 
sionally ; the motion is not so great 
as to prevent you from either read- 
ing or sleeping during the journey. 

Rurkseer is composed of two small 
walled villages,; within about 300 
yards of each other ; they stand in 
a kind of bottem, and are surrounded 
with a small quantity of ground pro- 
ducing good barley, (now nearly ripe) 
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onions, musk, melon,  bringauls, 
(the eye plant,) and some clover, 
Here aie plenty of wells, but the 
water rather salt. 

About one half of the desart we 
passed over seems to be capable of 
cultivation, and of producing a great 
variety of both trees and grain, it 
pains were taken to preserve and pro- 
cure water, which might easily be 
done, by opening the creeks which 
communteate with the Euphrates, 
making tanks, or ponds, as i Lidia, 
to collect the water that falls during 
the penodical rains, by digging wells, 
&e. But the nature of the people is 
sO averse to constraint or regular 
rules of society, that imagine at 
will ever remain in ite present situa- 
tion, particularly as the stream of 
commerce 15 now almost entirely di- 
verted into other channels, 

The sml produces spontaneousty 
In many placesthe following trees, 
exclusive of many others which I did 


‘pot know the name of; but the trees 


are only to be found in the beds of 
riversor watercourses, and are ofa very 
dwart kind, viz. ‘The poplar, wil 
low, a species of the cypres tree, le 
quorish root, thyme, feuncl, poppy, 
omons, Capers, surrel, endive, oats, 
and barley. 
Great part of the desart is rocky, 
and it is in some parts covered with: 
sand. ‘lhe inhabitants are in general 
below the middle size, and daik com- 
plexioned, but well made, (particu 
larly about the legs) strong and 1o- 
bust, and seem equally capable of 
endaring the extremes of heat and 
cold, ‘They are lively, and in general 
obliging in their manners, but have 
little idea of subordination, and o! 
course treat you with great familia- 
rity, which it is best to permit 19 
some degree. They are all a little 
too fond of money (of which we 
had several instances) and are fat 
from thinking it any great disgrace 
to be detected in a falsehood or even 


in theft ; several of them have . 
len 
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Jen things out of our tent and mahof- 
fos. and then had the assurance to 
teli us they knew where they were, 
but would noc return them without 
a present. The breach of then word 
has been too often obvious in the 
course of this journal to require in- 
stanees. I believe them to be ia 
general brave, and faithial, and in- 
ceed there have been several instan- 
ces of their behaving with gueat gal- 
lantry ia defence of those under 
their protection, 

We were marching hours 
from Bussorah to Aleppo,—or about 
miles. 

“NB. I imagine that the camels 
travelled at the rate of 24 miles per 
hour on an average. 

Spent our time very plcasantly 
among our friends at Aleppo; al- 
thouch the trequency of the burials, 
which we saw almost constantly pas- 
sing Under our windows, gave Us 
(particularly at first) mary d sagree- 
able sensations. computed that 
epwards of sixty ‘housand people of 
the city and suburbs have died ot the 
plague since its commencement this 
year, to the present time; and yet 
the town has by no means the ap- 
pearance of being depopulated, nor 
co the people ia general appear to 
be the least apprehensive, or to use 
any precautions against the surround- 
ing contagion, being almost all, ( par- 
ticularly the lower class of people) 
real predestinarians ; the better sort 
of Turks, however, are by no means 
blindto advantages,which the Franks 
derive from sequestrating themselves 
from society and most ot them whose 
business will permit them, now re- 
tire to their country houses, or shut 
themselves up in town under various 
pretences, not being allowed to assign 
the real cause, which would infallibly 
draw upon them the resentment of 
the populace, as breakers of the law 
ot Mahomet. It is remarkable, that 
this dreadful disorder generally at- 
tacks the same place three years suc- 
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cessively ; the first and third not vio- 
lently, perhaps not one fifth of the 
numbers dying as durtog the second 
year. Tt was our tortune to see it 
in its greatest viyonr. Lt is also no 
less rematkable, that although the 
plague be ragiog with the utmost 
violence at Constantimople, and on 
the road betwixt that city and A- 
keppo, they are never under the least 
apprehension of its reaching Aleppo; 
but, on the contrary, when Chey 
hear of its breaking out in Egypt 
or Damascus, they are sure of its vi- 
stung them that or next year, tor 
it always holds its course from South 
to North, and never trom N. to S. 
The same observation holds good at 
Cyprus, where at this time there ore 
vessels constantly arriving from he 
coast of Syria with the plague oa 
board, without ever spreading the 
infection, although there they us. uo 
precaution against it. 

The city of Aleppo stands upon 
several hills, on the higbest of 
stands the castle, which has a very 
fing appearance, but beme burt du- 
ring the crusades, and entirely nevlec- 
ted for many years by the Turks, ts 
now falling in ruts very fast, as are 
also the walls of the town. 

The city, including the suburbs, 
is about seven miles etreamn- 
ference, and ts said to contain be- 
tween three and four hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. It is built of a 
kind of stone resembing that found 
near Bath: the houses are but one 
story hizh, and all vaulted, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of timber; 
however having a number of small 
domes, ag weil as windows towards 
the side turned from the street, 
they are sufficiently lighted. The 
strects are paved, but are all exceeds 
ingly narrow; and there being no 
windows to the houses, and latticed, 


they have a very mean appear- 
ance. ‘The Bazars * are ail covered 
on 


* Market place. 
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on the top, and most of them arched, 
which serves at present to facilitate 
the communication between the hou- 
ses, the terraces being flat. There 
are a number of very handsome 
mosques in the city. which having in 
general large cupolas, and very high 
minarets, give a very grand appear- 
ance to the city from a distance. 

A little rivulet runs near the town 
which serves to supply it mm part 
with water, and for the use of a few 
gardens, which furnish the inhabitants 
with vegetables, and fruits of nearly 
the same sorts as in Eurepe, but of 
interior quality ; beyend these gar- 
dens 1s the Desart, which surrounds 
the city on all sides. 


Particular account of the ASSASSINA- 
TION of tie date EMPEROR PAUL, 


From Carr’s Northern Summer, 


A Short time before her demise, 
Catherine committed to P 
Z——, her last favourite, whom she 
highly esteemed, a declaration of her 
will, addressed to the senate, pur. 
porting that Paul should be passed 
ever in the sucecssion, and that the 
Grand Duke Alexandershould mount 
the vacant throne. Ac soonas the 
favourite wis acquainted with the 
sudden death of the Empress, he 
few to Pavlovsk, about thirty-five 
versts from the capital, where Panl 
cecasionally resided, whom he met 
on the road 3 anc, after a short ex- 
planation, delivered up to him this 
important document. Paul, charmed 
with his zeal and loyalty, preserved 
him in all hig honours and fortunes, 
whilst a geweral and rapid dispersion, 
to all points of the compass, instan- 
taneously succeeded amongst the 
members of the male seraglio of the 
Heumitage. The emperer ascended 
the throne without difficulty, but a 
total stranger to his subjects. One 
of the first measures of his reign dis- 
played, in a very singular manner, 
te mative goodness of his heart, un- 


der the clouds that rapidly began te 
overshadow it, in an act of prety to. 
wards his murgered father, whose 
remains he removed from the church 
of St. Alexander Nevski, called the 
monastery ; and having exhibited 
them in great funeral state, he con- 
signed them to the sepulchre of Ca. 
therine IL. in the cathedral of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. The latter part 
of this extraordinary transaction has 
often induced me to think that Paul 
did not believe that his mother issued 
the order for the assassination of his 
father. At this eccentric solemnity, 
he compelled Count Alexey Orloff, 
and prince Baratynski, under whose 
hands the unhappy monarch is said to 
have perished, to stand on each side 
of the body as it lay in state, and 
afterwards to follow it to the tomb 
as the principal mourners. 

Not long after this event, his mind 
began occasionally to display the 
most fearful symptoms of distraction ; 
but when his reason was restored, 
the hapless emperor never failed to 
endeavour, with the most aflecting 
sensibility, to repair the ruin and 
havoc which his delirium had occa- 
sioned. The deposed Sianislaus, 
the broken-hearted king of Poland, 
partook alternately of hrs beneficence 
and severity ; but with what demon- 
stration of respect and genuine grict 
did the emperor attend the obsequtes 
of this last of the Sarmates. On 
that gloomy occasion, he command- 
ed in person the guards who assisted 
at the funeral: and uncovering him- 
self, with the most affecting emotions 
saluted the coffin as it passed. ‘To 
the memory of the hoary and heroic 
Suvaroff, who fell a broken-hearted 
victim to the distraction of his mpe- 
rial master, in periods of agonized 
and compunctious reflection, he 12)5- 
ed a colossal statue of bronze, in the 
vast area behind Benskoi’s palaces 
opposit to Romanzoff’s monument: 
and on the days when he reviewed 


his troops there, he used to order 
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eaem to march by in open order, 
end face the statue, which, he said 
represente ‘J one of the greatest and 
bravest generals of his own oy any 
other age. 

Notwithstanding the important 
service which P y had ren- 
dered him, the emperor — never 
separate him, in his mind’s eye, from 
the caresses of his mot ber, an 
ly became disgusted with him ; spoke 
of him with great asperity to his 
triends, and at length, converting 
the boanty of Catharine iato a rob. 
bery, he denoanced him as a defaultes 
to the imperial treasury of halt a 
million of and, convinced of 
the justice of the allegation, proceed- 
ed, wi tthout loss of time, to sc quester 
the vast estates which belonged to 
him and his two biethers. Dirven 
to desperation by such conduct, one 
of the sufferers, the second brother, 
one day boldly walked up to the em- 
peror wpon the parade, ond, with 
manly vloquenc e, represented the in- 
justice of lis measures. 
ed him without 
Without 


Paul receiv- 
heard hin 
reflected, and 
restored the property : but the ort. 
diogust rapidly returpings, he 


Uption, 
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Oras to Tc side uD- 
N bis ¢€ tch he 
ierable time. 


submitted 
Bat the mind 

the exile was teo ardent to en- 
cure seelusion ambitious, bold, 
tive, and enterprizing, he determined 
Upon rele easing from the un- 
‘ust Constraint imposed upon him by 
us sovereign, the delirium of whose 
mind now frequently burst forth 
with all the fury and desolation ot a 
convulsed volcano. Messrs. Otto, 
and ‘Talleyrand, who at that 
time formed a diplomatic trio, or 
rather were spies, at 


state, to w! 


tora 


Peter: burgh, with the dexterity of 
talent, and the subtulty of French- 
men, resolved to turn the gebesng 
-torm to the advantaye of their own 
Col intry, by means, whic h, extending 


beyond their and their 
Sept, its 6. 
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wishes, finally and rapidly led to the 


overthrow of the emperor. Under 
their tuition, a brench actress was 
Introduced on the boards of the 


French theatre at Petersburgh, and 
placed in such situations of allure- 
ment, that the eve of the emperor 
could not but notice her. “Phe ruin 
of domestic happiness furnished these 
politicians wiih the means of ther 
success. Brench actress was des- 
tiued to: est 
his 


the emperor from 
and to create a temporary 
and terable chanye im the aflairs ot 
Europ: Madame Chevaher posses- 
sed that style of face which, without 
betagy regularly haadsome, was more 
sweet, expressive, and captivating, 
than the exact symmetry of a finish. 
ed beauty. person small 


but delicate, and rather en bar point: 


Was 


her manners were of the highest or- 
Ger, and enchanted every one who 
approach ram ‘The emperor was 


Chevaher 
execlied upon the harp, and sung to 
It some 


doof music; Madame 


sweet and verses, COM 
posed by one of hee! tiree en.ployers, 
and which she heise! ® bad 
ste; the subject of 
martial ski 
of the emprror, She 


set to mu- 
which was, the 
valour, and generosiiy, 
had not spread 
her witcheries long, before an eve 
was apponited tora private yratitica- 
tion of 
of the 


soon became the sole 


the musical taste and pas ion 
emperor, ¢evren very 
ot shate 


3 
tered mind, wiit h she moved accord. 


ing to the direction of her secret 

principics, until the emperor with. 
drew himself jdrom his ailrance wrth 


and his 
crowded 

British 
rror and 
consternation the Exchanye of the 
sritish empire. mean wot toenu. 
nierate all the calamities which fol- 
lowed 3 they were too signal not to 
he widely known, too recent not to 
be well remembered ; ; and, from their 
very nature, mcontestibly proved the 
aber- 


Austria, recalled SUV roti 


army covered with glory, 


the rosds to S:beria with 


subtects, and filled with te 
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aberration of those faculties which 
could alone, by their presence, ren- 
der the emperor responsible for all 
the misery, dismay, and ruin, which 
threatened the very existence of the 
empire. P Z resolved upon 
availing himself of the mfluence of 
the fair tavourite, to whem he ad- 
dressed himself with all the insinua- 
tion of person, manners, wit, and 
money: having engaged her in his 
favour, he made her acquainted with 
Count K—, a man who, from having 


been about the person of Paul in the | 


menial capacity of a valet, at last ob- 
tamed a high piace in his affection, 
distinguished honour, and great wealth. 
The more firmly to bind K— to his 
interest, P—— Z— fergned an honour- 
able passion for the daughter of 
the former, who was, like all the sud- 
den favourites of fortune, much pleas- 
ed at the prospect of an alliance with 
avery distinguished family, Count 
W— and Madame Chevalier conceived 
many plans for prevailing upon his 
majesty to restore — to his favour. 
At length, one evening, when she 
had tranquillized the mind of the em- 
peror, and excited in him an appear- 
ance of gaiety by the vivacity of her 
wit, and some of her most successful 
tongs, she artfully insinuated that 
P Z—— was the most unhappy 
man alive in being deprived of the 


emperor’s favour, and of the power 


of promoting the interests of one of 
the greatest geniuses that ever mount. 
ed the Czarian throne, to whom he 
was most inviolably attached. The 
emperor paused, and expressed some 
doubt of the truth of the statement ; 
but upon her re assuring him of its 
sincerity, accompanied by some of 
those little blandishments which no 
woman ever knew how to display 
with more finished address than Ma- 
dame Chevalier, Paul granted her 
petition and recalled Z to the 
residence, where he flew with the 
celerity of a courier, and threw him- 
selfat the feet of the emperor, by 
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whom he was graciously received, and 
from whose presence he withdrew to 
present his fair advocate with the sti. 
pulated reward, a magnificent aigrette 
of diamonds, valued at sixty thousand 
rubles. Whatever private pique Z— 
might have cherished against his im. 
perial master, I believe that it was 
wholly lost in his review of the dete. 
riorated and dreadful condition of the 
empire, and in those awtul measures 
of restoration which were afterwards 
resorted to. gradually and 
warily unfolded his mind to _K——, 
who as cautiously entered tato his 
views, until their confidence was com- 
pletely established. The result of 
their deliberations was, that to save 
the empire, it was necessary that the 
emperor should be removed. They 
next prevailed upon Count P——, 
the governor of the city, and Count 
P—-, a very young nobleman, but of 
considerable family interest, the son 
of the celebrated general, Count P— 
P—, who so eminently distinguished 
himself in the Turkish war, and also 
the prince Y——, and some other per- 
sons of great rank and conseqnence. 
All of these noblemen were actuated 
by no other motive, than to prevent 
the final ruin of their country, and 
for this purpose they determined to 
place in peril their lives and their 
fortunes, J 

In their conferences, which were 
managed with admirable discretion, 
it was resolved that Paul should die ; 
and, like Cesar, it was destined that 
he should perish in the ides of March, 
on the festival called Maslaiviza. 

The emperor, from an aversion he 
had taken to those palaces which 


formed the favourite residence 


Catharine, resolved upon building 4 
palace for himself. The gorgeous 
magnificence of Zarsco Zelo, and ot 
the winter palace, and ail the Orientai 
voluptnousness of the Hermitage, were 
hateful to him; indeed to such av 
elevation had his abhorrence of these 


places attained, that he had deter- 
mime 
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mined to reduce them to the dust. 
His fate, which was fast approaching, 
prevented the accomplishment of 
this irretrievable act of delirium. ‘The 
emperor and his family resided, at 
the time when the confederacy had 
resolved upon his removal, in the 
new palace of St Michael. It is an 
enormous quadrangular pile, of red 
Dutch brick, rising from a massy 
basement of hewn granite ; it stands 
at the bottom of the Summer Gar- 
dens, and the lofty spire of its Greek 
chapel, richly covered with ducat 
cold, rising above the trees, has a 
beautiful appearance. 

As Paul was anxious to inhabit 
this palace as soon after he was 
crowned as possible, the masons, the 
carpenters, and various artiticers, toil- 
ed with incredible labour by day and 
by torch-light, under the sultry sun 
of the summer, and in all the severity 
of a polar winter, and in three years 
this enormous and magnificent fabric 
wascompleted. ‘The whole is moated 
tound, and when the stranger surveys 
its bastions of granite, and numerous 
diaw-bridges, he is naturally led to 
conclude, that ic was intended for the 
last asylum of a prince at war with 
his subjects. ‘hose who have scen 
its massy walls, aud the capaciousness 
and variety of its chambers, will 
easily admit that an act of violence 
might be committed in one room, 
and not be heard by those who occu- 
py the adjoining one; and that a 
massacre might be perpetrated at one 
end, and not known at the other. 
Paul took possession of this palace 
asa place of strength, and beheld it 
with rapture, because his imperial 
mother had never even seen it. Whilst 
his family were here, by every act of 
tenderness, endeavouring to svothe 
the terrible perturbation of his mind, 
there were not wanting those who ex- 
erted every stratagem to inflame and 

Ncrease it. “These people were con- 
tantly insinuating, that every hand 
Was armed against him. With this 
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impression, which added fuel to his 
burning brain, he ordered a secret 
stair-case to be constructed, which 
leading from his own chamber, passed 
under a false stove in the anti-room, 
and led by a small door to the ter- 
race. 

It was the custom of the erhperor 
to sleep in an outer apartment next 
to the empress’s, upon a sopha, in 
his regimentals and boots, whilst the 
Grand Duke and Duchess, and the 
rest of the Imperial family, were 
lodged at various distances, 1a apart- 
ments below the sitery which he oc- 
cupied. Oa the tenth day of March, 
QO. §. 1801, the day preceding the 
fatal night, whether Paul’s apprehen- 
sion, or anonymous information, 
gested the idea, is not known, but 
conceiving that a storm was ready to 
burst upon him, he sent to Count 
P—, the governor of the city, ous 
of the noblemen who had resolved 
on his destruction, ‘+I am informed 
P ”? said the emperor, * that 
there 1s a conspiracy on toot against 
me; do you think it necessary to 
take any precaution ?? The Count, 
without betraying the least emotion, 
replied “ Sie, do not suffer such 
apprehensions to haunt your mind ; 
if there were any combinations form- 
ing against your Majesty’s person, | 
am sure [ should be acquainted w th 
it.’ I am satistied,” said 
the,emperor, and the governor with- 
drew. Before Paul retired to rest, 
he unexpectedly expressed the most 
tender solicitude for the empress and 
his children, kissed them with all 
the warmth of farewell fonduess, and 
remained with them longér than u- 
sual; and after he had visited the 
ceatinels at their different posts, he 
retired to his chamber, where be had 
not long remained, before, under some 
colourable pretext, that satisfied the 
men, the guard was changed by the 
officers who had the ¢» amand for the 
night, and were engaged in the con- 
federacy. An hussar, whom the em- 
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peror had particularly honoured by 
his notice and attention, always at 
night slept at his bed-room door, in 
the anti room, It wasimpossible to 
remove this faithful soldier by any 
fair means. At this momentous pe- 
riod silence reigned throughout the 
palace, except where it was disturbed 
by the pacing of the centinels, or at 
a distance by the murmurs of the 
Neva, and only a few lights were to 
be seen distantly and irregularly 
gleaming through the windows of 
this dark colossal abode. In the dead 
of the night, Z——— and his friends, 
amounting to etyht or nine persons, 
passed the draw-bridge, easily a- 
scended the stair case which led to 
Paul’s chamber, and met with no 
resistance till they reached the anti- 
room, when the fatthful hussar, awa- 
kened by the noise, challenged them, 
and presented his fusee: mach as 
they must have all admired the brave 
fidelity of the guard, neither time 
vot circumstances wou'd admit of an 
act of generosity, which might have 
endangered the whole plan. 
drew his sabre and cut the poor fel- 
low down, = Panl, awakened by the 
noise, sprung from his sopha ; at this 
moment the whole party rushed into 
his room; the unhappy sovereign, 
anticipating their design, at first’ en- 
deavoured to entrench himself in the 
chairs and tables, then recovering, he 
assumed a high tone, told them they 
were his prisoners, and called upon 
them to surrender. Finding that 
they fixed their eyes steadily and 
fiercely upon hiny, and continued ad- 
vanciag towards him, he implored 
them to spare his life, declared his 
consent anstantly to relinguish the 
Sceptre, and to accept of any terms 
which they would dictate. In his 
raving, he offered to make them 
princes, and to give them estates, and 
titles, and orders, without end. ‘They 
now began to press upon him, when 
he made a gonyulsive effert to reach 
the window : in the attempt he failed, 


rr 
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and indeed so high was it from the 
ground, that had he succeeded, the 
expedient would only have put a more 
instantaneous period to his misery, 
In the effort he very severely cut his 
hand with the glass; and as they 
drew him back he grasped a chair, 
with which he felled one of the as- 
sailants, and a desperate resistance 
took place. So great was the noise, 
thas notwithstanding the massy walls, 
and thick double folding doors, which 
divided the apartments, the empress 
was disturbed, and beyan to cry for 
help, when a voice whispered in her 
ear, and imperatively told her to res 
maim quiet, otherwise if she uttered 
another word, she should be put to 
instant death, 

Whilst the emperor was thus mak- 
ing a last strugele, the prince Ya 
him onone of his temples with 
his fist, and laid him upon the floor ; 
Paul recovering from the blow, again 
implored bis lifes at this moment the 
heart of P Z. relented, and 
being obscrved to trembie and 
hesitate, a young Hanoverian reso- 
lutely. exclaimed, * We have passed 
the Rubicon: if we spare his hile, 
before the setting of to-morrow’s sun, 
we shall be his victims !’? Upon 
which he took off his sash, turned it 
twice round the naked neck of the 
emperor, and giving one end to Z=, 
and holding the other himself, they 
pulled for a considerable time with all 
their force, until their miserable so- 

ereign was no more; they then re- 
tired from the palace without the 
least molestation, and returned to 
their respective homes. What oc- 
curred after their departure can be 
better conceived than depicted 5 me- 
dicat aid was resorted to, but in vain; 
and upon the breathless body of the 
emperor fell the tears of his widowed 
empress, and children, and domestics; 
ror .was genuine grief ever more for- 
cibly or feelingly displayed than by 
him on whose brow this melancholy 


event had planted the crown. 90 
passes 
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passed away this night of horror, and 
thus perished a prince, to whom na- 
ture was severe/y bountiful. ‘The a- 
cuteness and pungency of his feeling 
was incompatible with happiness : 
unnatural prejudice pressed upon the 
fibre too finely spun, and snapped it. 

The sun shone upon a new order of 
things. -At seven o’clock the tateilt- 
gence of the demise of Paul spread 
thro’ the capital. ‘The interval of time 
from its first communication to its 
diffusion over every part of Peters- 
burgh, was searcely perceptible. At 
the parade Alexander presented him- 
eelf on horseback, when the troops, 
with teats roiling down their ragged 
and sun-browned faces, hailed hin 
with loud and cordial acclamations. 
The young emperor was overwhelm- 
ed, and at the moment of mounting 
the throne of the most extensive em- 
pire under heaven, he was seen to turn 
trom the grand and atlecting spec- 
tacle, and weep. 

What followed is of very subordi- 
nate consideration ; but perhaps it 
wil be cayerly asked, to what extre- 
mity did the avenging arm of justice 
pursue the perpetrators of the deed ? 
Mercy, the brightest jewel of every 
crown, and a forlorn and melancholy 
conviction, that the reigning motive 
was the salvation of the empire, pre- 
vented her from beiag vindictive.— 
Never upon the theatre of life was 
there presented a scene of more af- 
fecting magnanimity; decency, not 
revenge, governed the sacrifice. P— 
Z— was ordered not to approach the 
imperial residence, and the governor 
ot the city was transferred to Riga. 
As soon as Madame Chevalier was 
informed of the demise of her impe- 
nal patron, she prepared, under the 
protection of her brother, a dancer, 
tor flight, with a booty of nearly a 
million of rubles. A police officer 
Was sent to inspect and report upon 
lier property: amongst a pile of valu- 
able articles, he discovered a duamond 
cross of no great intrinsic value, which 
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had been given by Peter I..to a 
branch of the imperial family, and 
on that account much esteemed: it 
was to recover this that the oflicer 
was seut, who obtained it, after the 
most indecent and unprincipled resis- 
tance on her part. Passports were 
then granted to Madame Chevalier 
and her brother. hus terminated 
this extraosdinary and impressive tra- 
gedy. 


BEATTIANA, or Extracts from the Let. 
ters of Dr Bearvir. 


Comparative advantages of Public and 
Private Edacaiton. 
\ HILE | lived in your netgh- 
bourhood, eften wished tor 
an opportunty of giving you my 
pinion on a subject, in which | know 
you are very deeply interested ; bit 
one incident or ocher always put it 
outot my power. Phat subject 1s 
the education of your soa, whom, ut f 
mistake not, it is now to 
send to some publre place of educa- 
tion. I have thought much on this 
subject 3 [ have welghed every argu- 
meut that | could tiunk of, on ether 
side of tte question, Much, you 
know, bas been written upon ut, aud 
very plausible arguments have been 
offered, both tor and ayainst a pub- 
lic education. 1 set not much value 
upon these speculating men are con. 
tinually dispuang, and the world is 
seldom the wiser. | have some little 
experience im this way; IT have no 
hypothesis to mislead me; and the 
opinion or prejudice which I first 
formed upon the subject was direcily 
contrary to that, which experience 
has now taught me to entertain. 

* Could mankind lead their lives 
in that solitude which is so favoura- 
ble to many of our most virtuous af- 
fections, I should be clearly on the 
side of a private education. Bus 
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most of us, when we go out into the 
world, find difficulties in onr way, 
which goed principles aud innocence 
alone wall not qualify us to encoun. 
ter 3 we must have some address and 
knowledge of the world different 
from what is to be learned in books, 
or we shall soon be puzzled, disheart- 
ened, or disgusted. ‘“Uhe founda- 
tion of this knowledye is laid in the 
intercourse of school boys, or at least 
of young men of the same age. 
When a boy is always under the di. 
rection of a parent or tutor, he ac- 
autres such a habit of looking up to 


them for advice, that he never learns 


to think or act tor himself; his me- 
mory is exercised, indeed, mm retain- 
ing their advice, but his invention ts 
suffered to Janguish, tl at last it 
becomes totally mactive. He knows, 
perhaps, a great deal of history or 
science 3; but he knews not how to 
conduet himself on thoee ever-chang- 
tn emergencies, Which are too mi- 
nnie and too numerous to be com. 
prehended in any system of advice. 
He 1s astonished at the most common 
appearances, and discouraged with 
the most trifling (because unexpect- 
cd) obstacles ; and he is often at his 
wits end, where a boy of much less 
knowledge, but more experience, 
would instantly devise a thousand 
expedients. Conscious of his own 
superiority in some things, he won- 
ders to find himself so much inferior 
in others ; his vanity meets with con. 
tinual rubs and disappointments, and 
disappointed vanity 1s very apt to de- 
generate into sulienness and pride ; 
he despises, or affects to despise, his 
fellows, because, though superior in 
address, they are interior in know- 
ledge ; and they, in their turn, de- 
spise that knowledge, which cannot 
teach the owner how to behave on 
the most common occasions. “Thus 
he keeps at a distance from his e- 
quals, and they at a distance from 
him : and mutual contempt is the na- 
tural consequence. 
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** Another inconvenience, attend. 
ing private education, is the suppres. 
sing of the principle of emulation, 
without which it rarely happens that 
a boy prosecutes his studies with als. 
erity or svecess, [ have heard pri. 
vate tutors complain, that they were 
oblhged to have recourse to flattery 
or bribery to engage the atténtion ot 
their pupil ; and I need not observe 
how improper it is to set the exam. 
ple of such practices before children, 
True emulation, especiaily in young 
andingenuous minds, is a noble prin- 
ciple ; have known the happiest: 
efiects produced by it; never knew 
it to be productive of any vice. In 
all public schools it is, er ought to 
be, carefully cherished. Where itis 
wanting, 1a vain shall we preach up 
to children the dignity and utility of 
knowledge: the true appetite for 
knowledye is wanting; and when 
that is the case, whatever is crammed 
into the memory will rather surfeit 
and enfeeble, than improve the un- 
derstanding. I do not mention the 
pleasure which young people take im 
the company of one another, and 
what a pity it is to deprive them oi 
it. I need not remark, that friend. 
ships of the utmost stability and im- 
portance have often been founded on 
school-acquaintance; nor necd I put 
you in mind, of what vast conse- 
quence to health are the exercises 
and amusements which boys contrive 
for themselves. I shall only observe 
further, that, when boys pursue thei 
studies at home, they are apt to con- 
tract either a habit of idleness, oF 
too close an attachment to reading $ 
the former breeds innumerable dis- 
eases, both in the body and soul ; the 
latter, by filling young and tender 
minds with more knowledge than 
they can either retain or arrange pro- 
perly, is apt to make them superficial 
and inattentive, or, what ts worse, to 
strain, and consequently impair, the 
faculties, by over-stretching them. 
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both, ‘The human mind is more im- 
proved by thoroughly understanding 
one sciener, One part of a sclence, or 
even one subject, than by a supeili- 
cial knowledge of twenty scicnces and 
a huodred different subjects: and I 
would rather wish my sen to be tho- 
voughly master of Luche’s Ele. 
meats,” than to have the whole of 
Chambers’? Dictionary” Ly heart. 
* The great inconvenicnee of pub- 
lic education arises trom its bung 
dangerous to morals. And imdeed 
every condition and period of human 
hfe is liable to temptation. Nor 
will deny, that eur tonocenee, du- 
ring the first: pert of life, is much 
more secure at home, than any where 
elses yet evea at home, when we 
reach a certain age, it 1s not perlect- 
ly secure. Let young men be kept at 
the greatest distance from bad com- 
pany, it will not be easy to keep 
them from bad books, to which, tn 
these days, all persons may have ea- 
sy access at alltimes. Let us, how- 
ever, suppose the best; that both 
bad books and bad company keep a- 
way, and that the young man never 
leaves his parents’ or tutor’s side, till 
his mind be well furnished with good 
principles; and himself arrived at the 
aye of reileetion and caution: yet 
temptations must come at last; and 
when they come, will they have the 
less strength, because they are new, 
unexpected, and surprising ? I fear 
not. ‘The more the young man is 
surprised, the more apt will he be to 
lose his presence of mind, and conse- 
quently che less capable of self-go. 
vernment. Besides, if his passions 
are strony, he will be disposed to 
form comparisons between his past 
tate of restraint, and his present of 
liberty, very much to the disadvav- 
tage of the former, His new asso- 
Clatcs will laugh at him for his re- 
‘erve and preciseness ; and his unac- 
{intance with their manners, and 
with the world, as it will render him 
the more obnoxious to their ridicule, 
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wili also disqualify him the more, 
both tor supporting it with dipnity, 
and also tor delendiay himself a- 
gainst it. Suppose him to be slock- 
cd with vice ot its frst appearance, 
and often to call to mind the good 
precepts he recetved to his carly 
days; yec when he sees others datly 
adventuring upon it without avy ap- 
parcut incoaventence when he sees 
them more gay (to appearance,) and 
better received amoug all their ag- 
quaintance than he is; aud when he 
finds himself hooted at, end im a 
nanner avoided and despised, on ac- 
count of his singularity 1s a won 
der, indeed, if he persist im his first 
resolutions, and do not now at last 
begia to think, that theuel his for- 
mer teachers were well meaning peo- 
ple, they were by no means qualified 
to preseribe rules for his conduct. 
‘© The world (he will say) is chan- 
ged since their time (and you will not 
easily persuade young people that if 
changes for the worse:) we must 
comply with the fashion, and live 
like other folks, otherwise we must 
give up all hopes of making a liguie 
int.” And when he bas got thus 
far, and begins to despise the 
nions of his instructors, and to be 
dissatisfied with their conduct im re- 
gard to him, not add, that 
the worst consequences may not un- 
reasonably be apprehended. A young 
man, kept by himself at home, ts ne- 
ver well known, even by his parents: 
because he is never placed im those 
circumstances which alone are able 
effectually to rouse aad interest his 


) 


passions, and consequently to make 
his character appear. Hts pareats, 
therefore, or tutors, never know bis 
weak sidg, nov what particular ad. 
viecs or cautions he stands most ui 
need of : whereas, if he had attended 
a public school, and mingled in the 
amusements and pursuits of his e¢- 
quals, his virtucs and his vices would 
have been disclosing themselves every 
day ; and his teachers would hve 

known 
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known what particular precepts and 
examples it was most 


expedient to 
Compare those 
wie have had a public education 
with those whe have been educated 
at bome ; and it will not be found, in 
fact, that the latter are, either ia 
virtue or In talents, superior to the 
former. 4 speak, Madam, from ob. 
servation of as well as from at- 
tu the nature of the thing.” 


Incule him. 


SEconD Sicur. 

“The book of second sight has 
not, [ fear given you much enter- 
tainment. The tales are ill told, and 
11) chosen, and the language so bar- 
barous as to be in many places unin. 
tes!) oble, even toa Scotsman [have 
hoe a menv better storics of the se. 
ae cht, than any this author has 
etiested by such persons, and 
necompanied by euch cucumstances, 
aus to prec: hough 

ur 
me thas seeond : but the 

id to oper- 
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INSTANCES, th WHicis 


ate, are Generally so ambiguous, and 
the revelations supposed to be com. 


municated bv ats volous, inat I 
cannot bringe mevecit lo aeqgutesce in 
it Ince G this san bids 


me 


Lorian lias 
than J 
ck be 

avs excess of tolly and weak- 
ness. Wore atsrevelationsin portant | 


= 
More 


¢ 


should be less inchned to unbehef : 
bur to suppose the D ‘ity working a 
Mira ela order to a: nounce a mar. 
siane, Or the arzival of a poor stran. 
ofa would 
gequite tuch evidence as has not yet 
attendcd any of these tales, and 1s 
whiat kind of 


evidence COU One 


ed, OF the miki 


searce any 


all made 
to the. renorant, the superstitious, 
aud generally to the young ; I vever 
acard aman of learning, seuse, or ob 
servation, that was favoured wth 
of them 3 a stre ng presumption 
against thew credcbility. have 


Vhiese communications ar 


been told, that the inhabitants oj 
some parts of the Alps do also lay 
claim to a sort of second sight: and 
I beheve the same suptrstition, or 
something like it, may be found in 
mary other countries, where the face 
of nature, and the solitary life of the 
natives, tend to impress the Imagina- 
tion with melancholy, High. 
lands of Scotland are a picturesque, 
but gloomy region. Long tracts of 
solitary mountains with 
heath and rocks, and often obscured 
by mist; narrow vallies, thinly in- 
habited, and bounded by precipices 
that resound for ever with the fall of 
torrents $ a soil so rugged, and a cli. 
mate so dreary, as to admit neither 
the amusements of pasturage, nor 
the chearful toils of agriculture ; the 
mournful dashing of waves along the 
friths and lakes that every where in- 
tersect this country; the portentons 
sounds, which every change o! the 
wind, and every increase and diminu- 
tion of the waters, is apt to reise in 
a region full of recks and hollow 
cliffs and caverns ; the grotesque and 
ghastly appearance of such 
scape, especially by the light of the 
moon s—objects like 
an habiinal gloom over the tancy, and 
ove it that romanite cast, thar dispo- 
ses to invention, and that melancho- 
ly which inclines one to the fcur ol 
unseen things and unknown events, 
It is observable too, that the antuient 
Scottish Highlanders had any 
other way olf supporting themselvesy 
than by hunting, fishing, or wets 
professions, that are continually ex- 
posed to the most fatal 
Thus, almost every circumstance 1 
their Jot tended to rouse and termly 
the Accordingly, their 
poetry is uniformly mournful ; 
music melancholy and dreadful, and 
their superstitions are all of 
gloomy kind. ‘Lhe fairies confined 
their gambols to the Lowlands 5 the 
mountains were haunted with grants, 
and angry ghosts, and funeral ytd 
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ns, and other prodigies of direful 
m "That a people, beset with 
such real and imaginary bughears, 
should fancy themscives dreaming, 
even when awake, of corpses, and 
evaves, and coflins, and other ternble 
things, seems sstnenl enough ; but 
that their visions ever tended to any 
real or useful discovery, TI am much 
inclined to doubt. Not that I mean 
to deny the existence of ghosts, or 
wo call yn question the accounts of 
extraordinary revelations, granted to 
with which both his- 
tory and tradition Hat in 


aik Cases where such are 


mdividuais, 


abound. 


Git, or supported by 
yh r sh] lence, it will be found, 
thatchey referred to something which 
it CUUCE rned men io kuow 3 the over- 
tirow of kingdoms, the death of 
great persons, the detection of atro- 
cious crimes, or the preservation ot 
lives. 


ORrteENTAL POETRY. 
have never 


tatrons of the A 


Mr Jones's ini- 
siatic poetry. From 
what you say of them, Loam sure 
they will entertain me the woh am 
entirely of your op ynien, that, it they 
had been translations, they would 
have been mach more valuable, and 
the more literal the better. Such 
things deserve attention, not so much 
for the amusement they yield to the 
knowledge they 
of the minds and manners of 
tae people ameng whom they are 
procuced. ‘To those who have feel- 
and are capable of observation, 
at poet ical exp ression and descrip- 
ton wall be mos t agreeable, which 
COTTE! ponds most exactly to ther 
Own expe rience. [ cannot pathisre 
with pussians never felt and when 
Objects are described in colours, 
sh: apes, and proportions, quite oulihhe 
to what I have b. ‘en accustemed to, 
I suspect that the descriptions are 
dot just, and that it is not wature 
that is paveaend to my view, but the 
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which all our 
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dreams of a man who had never stu 
died nature. 

What is the reason, Madam, that 
the poctry, and indeed the whole 
phraseology, of the eastera nations 
(and believe the same tomy holds 
of all uncultivated nations) 4s so fuil 
of olaring IMAGES, exaggerated meta- 
plhors, and gigantic desemptions? Js 
it, because that, m those countries 
where art has made little progress, 
nature shoots forth into wilder mae 
nificence, and every thing appears to 
constructed on a larger scale?) Is 
ii, that the language, through deicet 
of copiousness, ts obliged to adopt 
litude. even for ex- 


pressing the mest 


me ap! hor and sin 
obvious  senti- 
metio? ads uy, that the ignorance 
and indolence of such people, ui- 
fricadly to Lberty, disposys them to 
regard their goveinors as of superna- 
tural dipniy, and to decorate them 
with the most pompous and howh- 
sounding tiles, the frequent use of 
which comes at Jast to miect 
whole conversation with bombast ? 
Orv is it, that tl 
people are really 


ic passions of those 
stronger, and their 
clisate more luxuriant?) Perhaps all 
those causes may conspire in produ- 
cing this eflect. Ceriain it is, tive 
Europe is much indebted, for ber 
style and manner of composition, to 
her ancient authors, particularly. .o 
those of Greece, by whose exan ple 
and authority that simple and naiu- 
val diction was happily established, 
est authors of suc. 
ceeding times have been ambitions to 
mnitate ; but whence those ancient 
Greck authors derived it, whether 
fiom inmatating other authors, stil 
nore ancient, or from the operation 
ot physical causes, or from the mature 
lanuage, particularly its 
iivailed copiousuess and flexibility ; 
or from gome unaccountable and pe- 
culiar delicacy in their taste ; or from 
the force of their genius, that, con- 
scious of its Own viyour, despised all 
adventitious support, atid all foreign 
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ornament—it is not perhaps easy to 


determine. 


SOLITUDE, 

In my younger days, T was much 
attached to solitude, and could have 
envied even the * shepherd of the 
‘© Hebride isles, placed far amid the 
“melancholy main.’? wrote Odes 
to Retirement ; and wished to be 
conducted to its deepest groves, re- 
mote from every rude sound, and 
from every vagrant foot. In a word, 
I thought the most profound solitude 
the best. But [have now changed 
my mind. ‘Those solemn and inces- 
sant energies of imagination, which 
naturally take place in such a state, 
are fatal to the health and spirits, 
and tend to make us more and more 
unft for the business of life: the 
soul, deprived of those ventilations of 
passion, which arise from social in- 
tercourse, ts reduced to a state of 
stagnation, and, if she is not of a ve- 
Ty pure consistence indeed, will be 
apt to breed within herself many 
monstrons, and many prodigious 
things,’? of which she will find it no 
easy matter to rid herself, even when 
she has become sensible of their nox- 
nature. 


Sir Josnua REYNOLDS. 

Sunday, 1sth August, we propo. 
posed (Dr and Mrs Beattie) to have 
gone yesterday to Arno’s Grove, but 
Sir Joshua insisted on it, that we 
should stay till to-morrow, and _par- 
take of a hounch of venison with him 
to-day, at his house on Richmond 
Hill. Accordingly, at eleven, Mrs 
Beattie, Miss Reynolds, Mr Baretti, 
and Mr Palmer, set out in Sir fo. 
shua’s coach for Richmond. At 
twelve, he and I went in a post- 
chaise, and by the way pad a visit 
to the Bishop of Chester, who was 
very earnest for us to fix aday for 
dioing with him: but I could not 
Ax one just now, on account of the 
present state of my affairs. After 


dining at Richmond, we all returned 
to town about eight o’clock. This 
day I had a great deal of conversa. 
tion with Sir Joshua Reynolds on 
critical and philosophical subjects, 
I find him to be a man, not only of 
excellent taste in painting and poetry, 
but of an enlarged understanding, 
and truly philosophical mind. His 
notions of painting are not at all the 
same with those that are entertained 
by the generality of painters and 
critics, Artificial and conirasted at. 
titudes, and groupes, he makes no 
account of ; it is the truth aad sim. 
plicity of nature, which he is ambi. 
tious to imitate 3 and these, it must 
be allowed, he possesses the art of 
blendiog with the most exquisite 
grace, the mast animated expression. 
He speaks with contempt of those, 
who suppose grace to consist in erect 
posture, turned-out toes, or the frip- 
pery of modern dress. — Indeed, 
whatever account we make of the 
colouring of this great artist, (which 
some people object to) it is possi 
ble to deny him the praise of being 
the wreatest designer’ of this, o¢ 
perhaps of any age. In his pictures 
there 1s a grace, a variety, an expres- 
sion, a simpheity, which [ have never 
seen in the works of any other paint- 
er. His portraits are distinguished 
from all others, by this, that they 
exhibit an exact imitation, not only 
of the features, but also of the cha- 
racter of the person represented.— 
His picture of Garrick, between tra- 
gedy and comedy, he tells me, he 
finished in a week.” 


Lorp LytretTon. 

Mrs Montagu is greatly afflicted 
at the death of our great and good 
friend, Lord Lyttleton, ‘T"his event 
was unexpected; it is little better 
than a fortnight, since I received a 
very kind letter from him. ‘The loss 
to his friends, and to society, is uN- 
speakable, and irreparable: to him- 


self his death is infinite gain; for 
whetlier 
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whether we consider what he felt 
here, or what he hoped for hereafter, 
we must admit, that no man ever 
had more reason to wish for a dismits. 
sion from the evils of this transitory 
life. tis Lordship died, as he lived, 
a most illustrious example of every 
Christian virtue. Elis last breath was 
epent in comforting and instructing 
his friends. ** Be good and virtu. 


ous,’ said he, to Lord Valencia *, 


“for know that to this you must 
come.’ The devout and chearful 
resignation, that occupied his mind 
during his illnesss, did not forsake 
him in the moment of dissolution, 
hut fixed a smile on his liteless coun- 
tenance. J sincercly sympathise with 
your Lerdship on the loss of this 
excellent man. Since I came last to 
town, T have had the honour and 
happiness to pass many an hour in his 
company, and to converse with him 
onall subjects: and I hope I shall 
be the better, while I live, for what 
T have seen, and what 1 have heard, 
of Lord Lyttelton.” 


Jounson’s JourNEY. 

T have just finished a hasty pere- 
val of Dr Johnson’s journey. It 
contains many things worthy of the 
author, and is, on the whole, very 
entertaining. | Eis account of * the 
Isles” is, 1 dare say, very just: Tne 
ver was there, and therefore can say 
nothiag of them, from my own 
knowledge His accounts of some 
facts, relating to other parts of Scot. 
land, are not unexceptionable. 
ther he must have been misinformed, 
or he must have misunderstood his 
informer, in regard to several of his 
remarks on the improvement of the 
country. Tam surprised at one of 
his mistakes. which leads him once 
or twice into perplexity, and false 
conjecture :—he seems not to have 
known, that, in the common lan- 
guage of Scotland, /rish and Larse 


* Fis son in law. 
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are heth used to denote the speech 
of the Scotch Highlanders 5 anc are 
as much synonimous (at least i many 
parts of the kingdom,) as Scates and 
Scottish. drish is generally thought 
the yenieeler appellation, and Earse 
the valgar and colloquial. re- 
marks on the frees of Scotland must 
greatly surprise a native. In some 
of our provinces, trees cannot be 
reared by any method of cultivation 
we have yet discovered; im some, 
where trees flourish extremely well, 
they are not much cultivated, because 
they are not necessary : but in others, 
we have store of wood, and forests of 
great extent, and of great antiquity. 
Lam sorry to see in Johnson some 
asperitics, that seem to be the effect 
of national prejudice. If he thinks 
himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the character of the Scots as a na- 
tion, he is greatly mistaken. The 
Scots have virtues, and the Scots 
have faults, of which he seems to 
have had no particular information. 
I am one of those who wish to see 
the Eeglish spirit and Englsh man- 
ners prevail over the whole island : 
for I think the English have a gene- 
rosity and openness of nature, which 
many of us want, Dut we are not 
all, without exception, a nation of 
cheais and hars, as Johnson seems 
willing to believe, and to represent 
us. Of the better sort of our peo- 
ple, the character is just the reveyse. 
I admire Johnson’s genius; I esteem 
him for his virtues; 1 shall ever 
cherish a grateful remembrance of 
the civilities I have received from 
him: I bave often, in this country, 
exerted myself in defence both of 
his character and writings : but there 
are in this book several things which 
I cannot defend. His unbeltef, in 
regard to Osstan, I am not surprised 
at; but I wonder greatly at his cre- 
dulity in regard to the second sight, 
I cannot imagine, on what grounds 
he could say, that, in the universities 
of Scotland every master of arts may 
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be a doctor when he pleases. I ne- 
ver heard of such a thing, and [ have 
been connected with our universities, 
ever since L wasa bov. method 
of giving doctors ] de not 
approve of; but we proceed on a 
principle quite diflercat from) what 
Dr Johnson mentions. 


Scors any UNiversirires. 
I mtist countess, am strongly 
ot that ot 
education that takes p! ice. the 
Universities. { am 
aware, at the same time, thatin these 
are, fo some young 
men, Many more temptations to idie- 


posses. dain favour 
well 
seminanes there 
ness and dissipation, than in our col- 
Jeges in Scotland ; but there are also, 
af § mistake not, better opportunities 
eth dy to a studjous man, 
advantages of a more respec. 
table and more polite SOCILLY, to such 
as ure Giscreet and sober. 
valuable parts of human literature, I 
mean the Greek and Latin classies. 
ate not so cor plete ly taucht In Scot- 
Jand asin sand fear itis no 
advantave, [have sometimes’ known 
it a mistortune, to those young men 
of distinction that came to study with 
us, that they find too easv, and too 
to bails, as- 
ons of alike 
kind, where the fashion not only per 
mits, but requires. that a particular at- 
tention be paid to the younger part 
et the female world. A youth of 
fortune, with the Enolish language, 


Phe most 


fsvourable an adn nittance 


eomblhics, and other divers) 


and Enalsh address, soon becomes 


wn obrect of considcration to a raw 


irl; and eqn thouch 
not altogether on the same account, 
’ 
13 bd 
foo, | the in 


} 


though a convenience 


to the 
student, (who com monly s 
mitervals at home with parents } 
rous to the students 
TOM wlio being then set 


rom the restraints of academi. 


vacations 
Scotland, 
native 


nends those 
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cal discipline, and at a distance from 
their parents or guardians, date too ant 
to forget, that it was for the purpose 
of study, not of amusement, they 
Were sent into this country. 

All, or most of the oe inconvenien. 
cies, may be avoided at an English 
university, provided a yout have AN 
or, and be himself of a 
saber and studious disposition, 


discreet tut 
‘here, 

classical eruditron receives all the at 
tenttons anid honours it Can Chim 
and there the Trench los Op of 
is seldom held in very igh 
estimation s there, at present, a re. 


ward to religion 


Course, 


is fashionable; there, 
} és c } 
the reciuseness of a COUE tie 


whole ome severities of academical 


discip ine, the authority of 
versity, and several otner circumsta 
ces conld 


pow erful 


mention, 
restraints to such of 
youth as have any sense of true lias 
hour, any regaid tu ical in 
terest. 
We, in Scotland, boast 
prot Ssors, that they ive re 


tures all the which the 


‘ ttend 


wiich 


students are oblioed to 

literary @oonomy 
tle attended to in the vniver- 


But vene 


part ot 
but 
sities of Enodand. 
ture to affirm, from expenience, 
if a professor does no more than Gee 
liver a set of lectures, bis young au 
dience will be little the wiser tor 
attended him. The most 


profit cathe part of my time is. that 


having 
which employ in examimations, et 
in Socraticul dialogue wita my pt 
pils, orin commenting upon antient 
vy be done by a 


tutor ina private apartmeng, as we! 


authors, all which ma 
as DY a prolessor in 
Lectures indeed I do, aud must gives 
de add eoteamity to 
ordet to aaa 
truths would menleate ana 
ly too, in compliance with 


} 


aud fer the sake of my Ow n charac: 


narte 


ter; (for this, though not tic me 

shat 
Giuicull part of our business, 

whico 


7 


| 
\ 
¢ 
¢ 
he 


Vv hy shi Vis the Spe fo 

a@vantece) have awavs 
’ 

the other methods, rticula ds the 


more effectual fixu attention, 


the faculties of the 


Recollections of Parts in the veers 


” the human mind there seems to 
be an irresistible propensity for 
every man to tell his travels; and from 
thie da of 
those of Mr fein Prukerion ine 
sive, hardly a mortal is to be found 


who lias tire 


Mandeville to 


itl- 


channel, 


ems to have been inipaticnt to com- 


i 
! - 
municatey on his re the stranve 
things he las seens—— Lo tell of 
Mo ving acci de nt f! afl i ! 


fhe Anthropophags, an dof men 


Wilim eaca 


Our countryman, Mer Pinkerton, it 


Must ve acknowledved, scems to have 


un no risks of this sort. He ap- 
pears to have caten of every thing at 
Paris, but men, although he assures 
us that both men and women are 
eaten theres and to have been in 


greater danger from Paris ca- 


} 14 Py oy } ¢ 
pons and Wrench WINGS, than from 
bayonets and rrape shot. Not that 

run no hazard on such solemn’? 


occasions, for we mean not to under- 
value his social spirit; and © plus oc- 
cidit quam pladias” is an an- 
observation, 


though a modern 

trench Jogician of the Se Cloud 

might perhaps be inciioed to 
iispute the axiom, 


Mr Pinkerton’s © Recollections of 


) 
Paris”? consist of less than about 


a thousand pares, torming, what is 


wie 


octavo volumes. Pe appears to have 


and to have left rim 
ree or tour years residence 


trom home, wot be ult al- 


tfor any man vot to} hive obser- 


ved we must contess 
hat Vi Prokercon’s memory, what. 
he himself may think of at, has 
not becu so tenacious on this oceca- 

AB We Ct have wished > and 


thatat shonid have enabled 
um to reeeiicct so hittle of what his 
reoders would been most desirous 
as culy visible 
singular remark 
from one wh 
Paris, and io must have vistted the 
eallery of the Louvre a hundred 
tunes. TF Mr Pinkerton had been 
permitted to step over the little 
senvierrcular rath which purtly 
that divine statue, he would have 
found, that m the lower part of the 
back there was inserted a bar of tron, 
whichis fixed to a large 
hind. ‘he statue as collossal, being 
just seven foot high, and it Mr Vin 
kerton had been a little better shil- 
, either in statuary or in anatomy, 
he would have ka 


— 
. 
-- 
- 
- 


» had been so long tn 


stone he- 


led 
that nothiny 
beta croature with muscular 
strength could stand upon 
its legs in the atutude of the Apollo, 
es left arm is advanced support- 
part of his robe, and step- 

ing forward, after lis arrow. 
He SAYS, (Pp. “6. ) ‘thatthe ladies 
‘© of Pars found that the face of th 
Venus of was void of ex- 
“< pression. by those who admire the 
shade of changtri 7 passions and the 
‘6 play of feature which captivate a 
“lover of sensibility.” It 
possible that any thing of this sot 
could be expected in a block of 
prarils ? The aclor can vary the 
express:ons of his countenance from 
the ot ge of the scene to the 
end. But the painter, or statuary, can 
only 
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only seize ome transient passion, and 
upon which he must for ever rest. 
Mr Pinkerton has been so obli- 
ging asto hint occasionally at politics, 
and which, indeed, on such a sub- 
ject as Parisian Recollections, was 
not easily avoided. He facetiousiy 
tells us. (p. 451.) “ that it may be 
fair question, Whether the 
‘© conscience of a King, or his 
“want of conscience, co most 
“ harm to his people!’ From 
reveral internal marks, it would ap. 
pear that Mr Pinkerton has it in 
contemplation to revisit the French 
capital at some more convenient sea- 
son. And with this view, he seems, 
upon every occasion, to have expres- 
sed himself with the utmost caution 
and reserve of the present ruling 
powers there. In the merry remark 
just now quoted, no allusion is made 
to the conscience, or want of con- 
science, in an upstart, or an Lm. 
feror, or any enquiry instituted by a 
fair question on the quantum of 
harm that the alternative might pro- 
duce to fis people. “Phis was high- 
ly commendable. Like Butler’s he- 
so, perhaps Mr Pinkerton 


* Thought it no mean part of civil 

* State prudence to cajole the devil ; 

* And not to hartl'e him too rough 

“When he’s got vou in his cloven 


From politics, Mr Pinketton pro- 
ceeds to thelaw ; and-after some com. 
pliments not worth quoting, to the 
French jurisprudence, he informs us 
(p. 471.) Noris a poor man (in 
** that country) sentenced to long 
imprisonment, because he gets drunk 
“* and curses the magistrate, a cruelt 
* worthy of bttle minds, which are 
afraid of little things.” This al- 
lusion to a late trial in England is 
obvious. But what is singular, in 
the very same page, Mr Pinkerton 
says, ‘* I knew a lady (in Paris) who 
was rmprrsoned because her name re- 
sembled that of an Italian Countess 
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nor did she procure any indemni(. 
‘* cation!” He does not te" us for 
how many months or years this lady's 
imprisonment lasted. He mentions 
it dryly as a common occurrence at 
Paris. But if any ‘thing of this 
sort had happened 1m Britain, either 
to a lady or a gentleman, it is pro. 
habie that they would receive some 
littie indermification, and that the in. 
carceraior, (Mr Pinkerton slides over 
his name,) would also Acar of it. 

From the law Mr Pinkerton steps 
overto religion. He says, (p. 503.) 
‘That the transition (of the Ex- 
‘** change of Paris) from a church to 
theatre, are truly em/ematical of 
** French commerce, which begins 
with idle declamation, and ends 
in yest.’ We forbear making any 
commentary on this indecent passage 
in the writings of a Scotsman, 

Ele says, (p. 14.) speaking of St 
Cioud, ** At present, ambition here 
“* disposes of the destinies of Europe; 
*¢ yet the loves and pleasures are not 
«* unknown, for Mademoiselle George 
solaces the toils of war”? ‘This 1s 
the first time we ever heard it surmi- 
sed that Bonaparte had the smallest 
inclination to the sex ; and we could 
have wished to have known upoa 
what grounds Mr Pinkerton has 
mentioned this fact. 

Speaking of the Aymn of the Mar- 
sellois, Mr Pinkerton says (vol. 2. 
p. 78.) Like Dryden*s Ode, it was 
*< said to be written in one night.”— 
Who it was that said to Mr Pinker- 
ton, that Dryden’s Ode was written 
in one night, he has not informed us. 
But Doctor Johnson, in his life of 
Dryden, has told us on the authority 
of Doctor Birch, that this wonder- 
ful ode was written in a fort-night. 
Jobnson’s Lives of the Poets, Vol. 1. p- 
300. If it would be hard to con- 
demn a man for a word, it would be 
still more severe to punish him for 
halfa word, Yet this is the * head 
“and front’? of Mr Pinkerton’s 


“6 ” 
ofending here. 
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After talking with great pomp of 
the National Library, and the pro- 
digious collections of all the objects 
of natural history to be met with at 
Paris aud Versailles, and which is 
very just, Mr Pinkerton sinks down 
with assuring his readers, (vol. 2. p. 
263.) that there 3s an interesting se- 
ries (of fossils) * in the cabinet of an 
‘excellent friend of his in Fife. 
6 shire.” 

Having favoured us with many ex- 
cellent observations and slv hints, on 
politics, law, and religion, Mr Pinker. 
ton bestows some strictures on the 
notions on the subject 
of medicine. He atsuves us, that 
there are in that most enlightened 
capital, still superstitious practices. 
carpenter, In a paralyic coin. 
“ plaint, was regularly attended by 
“the public executioner, who pre- 
* tended to cure him by the use of 
** human fat, of which he was the sole 
vender and administrator. I 
‘employed the carpenter, the fact 
“may be regarded as certain, how- 
ever singular it may appear iv che 
“nineteenth century.” (Vol. 1. p. 
297.) As Frenchmen, at least when 
alive, are commonly not very fat, 
this information may be a seasonable 
hint to any of our plump Britis, 
male or female, who may be dispo- 
ted to view the curiosities of this re- 
nowned metropolis. For they may 
be assured, that as they pass along 
in their facres or cabriclets, the 
mouths of all the paralytic in Paris, 
to say nothing of that of the public 
executioner, ou the score of his pa- 
teats, will be watering at the styht 
uf them, 

* The corbillard, or Parisian hearse, 
“is vemarkably simples The coffin 
“is only covered with a cloth expo- 
“sed to the weather. The London 
‘hearse is more compact, but the 
** Edinburgh, of all others, the most 
elegant,” (Vol. 2. p. 178.) 

This last piece of information was 
Most acgeptable to our national par- 
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tiality. But besides this remarkable 
simplicity of the Parisian hearse, Mr 
Pinkerton has here omitted a little 
cifcumstance. For we have seen fu- 
nerals pass along the streets of Paris, 
and much about the time too when 
Mr Pinkerton was there, when the 
simplicity was so remarkable, and in- 
deed so refined, that there was no 
ecfin at aif; and whete the body 
was merely covered with a cloth un- 
der the bare polls of the csrdidlard, 
drawn by one horse, and follow. 
ed by one man, m a dark-coloured 
coat, with a stheer medal at the but-. 
ton bole on his breast. Wood is 
much too expensive in Paris, to alford 
to-every-one the luxury of a coillia— 
Nor ts too much time lost by that 
lively ¢ langhing? people, between 
death and burial. Lf a person dies in 
Paris to-day, le is buried to-morrow 
at ‘To this rapidity, a witty 
allusion is made by AMoliere’s Blunder 
er, Act 2. Scene 3. Whether in a 
hearse, compactness V3 to be p' cferred 


to elegance, or viet versa, We tor our 


parts do not wish to have an oppor. 
tunity of ascertaining, for a long 
while. 

In describing the magnificent sta- 
bles at Chantaly, Mr Pinkerton has 
made no mention of a circumstance 
which we confess struck us very much, 
—That over every stall the Prince 
of Condé had had the figure of a 
deer, or boar, or some beast of the 
chace, in stone or wood, as large as 
the life, and in a running attitude, as 
coming towards the spectator. All 
these yet remain, but each has its 
head cut off just below the ears, 
in remembrance, as if that were ne- 
cessary, of the fate of the unhappy 
family. Neither has Me P. taken 
any notice of the column on a 
height in the centre of the village, 
the first monument, if we recollect 
well, in commemoration of the Re. 
volution, on the road southwards 
from Calais. 


hospital of the Salpetricre, 
Mx 


: 
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Mr Pinkerton says, contains about 
4,800 old women, and about | 40 1. 
sane persons of that scx. ** Among 
«the latter are some Abbesses and 
“ Nuns, and a poor gil about 
twelve veats of age, the davglter 
*¢ of a rich financier, a completely 
spoiled child, wiio lost her little 
“ senses when deprived of her pomp 
and attendants (Vol. 2.p. 573.) 

It must be io Mer Pinkerton’s 
reccllectins’ surely, that the revolu- 
tionwasin that wre the tevolu- 
tion there has been aa finaneiers rich 
or poor. corse im 
period at which Mr Pinkerton visited 
the Salpetrere, and when he saw 
peor cithabont twelve years of 
. age,” "ape riod of only from thirte en 
to sixteen years had elapsed. 
poor girl then, if born m 1789, the 
vear of the revolution, must in 1802 
have been just thirteen years old. 
Yet it is a littl diilicult to con. 
ceive, that when she was a weck, or 
2 month, or a year old, she had lost 
her senses when deprived of ler parrp 
avd attendants. Vi she was twelve 
vears old at the revolution, she must 
have been twenty-five or twenty- 
eight years old, when Mr Pinkerton 
saw her. But the whole passage 
seems to have been calculated for 
something lke stage effect; and Mr 
Pinkerton might have reccllected a 
stricture he bestews somewhere in 
this book, on a Perisian lady, who 
having got into some emborras of this 
sort, recovered herself at once by sav- 
ing gracefully, that * she fad only 
* mistaken her imagination for Ler me- 
mors.” 

A long, and to say the truth, a ve- 
ry dull account is given of the papal 
procession, and some heavy jokes a- 
bout * the pope and his mule,” play- 
ed off, as is said, by the inhabitants of 
me faughing city of Paris.”” (Vol. 

2. p. 121.) Mr Pinkerton must, in 
the course of his peregrinations, have 
had the good luck to get into mer- 
rier companies at Paris than fell to 
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the lot of less fortunate travellers, 
In a city, where there is in 

wo tirade, and neither money, nor 
comincree, nor contidence, nor secu. 
rity ; where all are harassed by y the 
police, aud squeezed, trodden dowa, 
and oppressed under a a military des. 
potism, where every thi mur venerable 
and sacred has been plundered and 
destroyed, and where the streets, a- 
bounding in rutns, and choaked with 
mire, aimost yet sme of liuman 
Llood, there canaot,one should think, 
be any great overflow of mirth or 
even jun s at least we saw none, If 
any body is heatd to la 
Streets, aut you turn rounc you Wil 
find itisan Laglishman, At night 
fall mos t of the ‘shops are shut, Boe 
nepal te’s patroles, horse and foot, 
for ever in the streets day and night, 
and seldom an evening passes with 
out a voluntary exit in the Seine. 

A very meagre and mest unsatis 
factory account is given of the Pan. 
theon, the Palais du ‘Tribunat, and 
of the hospital of Tnvalids. We could 
have hardly thought it possible for 
any man who had scen this last-men- 
tioned edifice, to have taken no no- 
tice of the painting near the upper 
end of the temple of Mars, on‘the 
left, opposite the monument of Lu- 
renne. 

Mr Pinkerton does not seem to 
have visited the vault of the Pan- 
theon, for, if we recollect well, he 
says nothing of the brass chests there, 
which contain the bodies of Voltaire, 
General Dampierre, and 
the famous revolutionary hero 
zen Le Pelletier, whose name is 
now at the head of one of the ‘ sire 
or at least sections of 
the city, and printed on the corners 
of the 
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Speaking of the statues in the gate” 


dens of the Tuileries (Vol. p. 

261.) he says, justly, that 
“ form a pleasing decoration in this 
celebrated garden, and suggest 


ver-failing sources of amus 
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He adds, “ that, were they in the 
« paik of St James’s, not a night 
« would pass without some shocking 
“mutilauon, from which the sta 
‘tues in Westminster Abbey, a 
« church, and the sacred sanctuary 
«of the dead, cannot escape. How 
“comes it,” he asks, * that this chil- 
“ dish malignity 1s totally unknown 
“in France?” He forgets that he 
himself had formerly mentioned a /f- 
tle circumstance which may perhaps 
account for the superior politesse of 
the French in this respect. It ts, 
“that alaw of the convention hes 
« declared ten years imprisonment in 
“chains (the law says irons) to be 
punishment of those who shall in- 
any monument of the arts.” 
Vol. p. 205. Perhaps if halt a 
score English gentlemen were confin- 
ed only for ten years in irons in New- 
gate, for their ‘£ childish maliguity 
in Westminster Abbey,’? at might 
have a good effect. And surely such 
a law would be sufficiently popular. 
Why do not ministers introduce it ? 
As to the sacred sanctuaries of the 
dead not having escaped the maligni- 
ty of an English rabble, and that this 
totally unknown in Prance,” 
has Mr Pinkerton forgotten the ex- 
/umations at St Denis im 1793, or 
the savage fury and desolation which 
took place all over France, so pathe- 
heally stated by Lenoir Fundateur du 

Lusés. 

Of the National Monuments,” 
Mr Pinkerton’s account is intolera- 
bly scanty, and even extremely incor- 
rect: he says, (Vol. 1. p. 204.) ** In 
** the sixteenth century, the monu- 
“ment of Philip de Comines the 
“historian is curious, and ought to 
** be engraved.’ Vf Mr Pinkerton had 
looked into the ** Adusée des Monn. 
‘ners Francois par Alexandre 1.e- 
“ner,” published at Paris in 1801, 
the year before Mr Pinkerton wert 
there, he would have found, in vol. 2. 
P- 156. of that beautiful and inter- 
esting work, a most elegant engra- 

Sept. 1805. 


ving of this very monument, with the 
following description, or rather refer- 
ence, of which Mr Pinkerton seems 
to have kiown nothing, 
«* No. 95. 
«© Des Grands Augustins. 

«© Monument erigé a Phillippe de 
Comines, bistorien celebre, mort en 
1509. Il avoit pris pour devise, 
© Oui non labsrat non manducet. On 
voit sa statue et celle d’? Helene de 
‘“* Chambes, sa femme, executées en 
pierre deliais, entermécs mi- 
“corps dans un cenotaphe de meme 
“nature. Ce cenotaphe est posé 


- 6§ sur un grand bas-relief en marbre 


*« blanc, representant Saint George 
combattant us monstre; la cornui- 
“ che et les pilastres arabesques qui 
“accompagnent Ce Morceau precieux, 
sont de plus grande beauté pour la 
delicatesse du travail, etait 
chateau de Gatilon, et a eté executé 
“ par Paul Ponce, qui Pavoit fait 
“© pour Georges d’ Amboise, ministre 
de Louis 

Scattered through the two vo- 
lumes of these * Recollections,’’ 
there are a variety of disjoiated ora- 
cular sentences, under the heads 
Fragments,” and Small Talk;”’ 
many of which Mr Pinkerton has 
borrowed, without any sort of ac- 
knowledgement. It would be tire- 
some, after the account we have gi- 
ven, to point out all these; we shall 
conclude with taking notice of one, 
where something original appears to 
have been intended by Mr Pinkerton. 
“ Nature pays little honour to human 
‘“‘ reason, for she has not even trusted 
“to it the care of our own bodies, 
The sustenance of the individual 
continuation of species, 
‘are not commited reason,’”” 
Vol. 2 p. 375. Now, theoriginal of 
this dicrum, to which Mr Pinker- 
ton has forgotten to refer, whatever 
may be tts value, is to be found in 
the works of the Dean of St Pa- 
trick’s. Although reason (says 
6 Doctor Swift) were intended by 

pree 
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‘* providence to govern our passions, 
** yet, it seems that in two points of 
the greatest moment to the being 
** and continuance of the world, God 
hath intended our passions to pre- 
«vail over reason. The first is the pro- 
‘¢ pagation of our species, since no 
‘* wise man ever married from the 
*¢ dictates of reason. The other is 
** the love of life, which, from the 
*¢ dictates of reason, every man would 
** despise and wish it at an end, or 


that it never had a beginning.’’ 


Swift Vol. XL. p. 265. Edinburgh 
edition, 1778. 

Mr Pinkerton has takeu no notice 
of the inscription in golden letters on 
a black marble upon the bridge No- 
tre Dame, although written by San- 
teuil, and expressed with much ele- 
gance. As many of our readers may 
not have met with it, we take this 
opportunity of presenting them with 


a copy: 


Sequana cum primum Reginz allabitur 
urbi, 
“ 'Tardat prxcipites ambitiosus aquas. 
“ Captus amore loci, cursnm obliviscitur an- 
ceps, 
* Quo flurat, et dulces nectit in urbe mo- 
ras. 
** Hine varios implens fluctu subeunte cana- 
les, 
“ Fons fieri gaudet qui modo flumen e- 
Frat. 
“ Anno 1676.” 


Upon the whole, we are of opinion 
that there is but littl: amusement, 
and hardly any instruction to be 
reaped by a perusal of the “ Recol. 
*¢ lections of Paris.” 


New Works published in EpinBurGHu. 


ALLADS, and other Lyrical 
pieces. By Walter Scott, Esq. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Popular Ballads and Songs, from 
tradition MSS. and scarce editions, 
with translations of similar pieces, 
from the ancient Danish language, 

and a few originals, by the Editor, 


New Publications.---Literary Intelligence. 


R. Jamieson, A.M. and F.A.S, 9 
vols. Svo. Il. 1s. boards. 

The Evidences of the Christian Re. 
ligion, with additional Discourses. 
Collected from the writings of the 
Right Hon. Joseph Addison, Svo, 


Theological Lectures, by Joseph 


Robertson, D. D. Svo. 

The Leading Features of the Gospel 
delineated, by the Rev. N. Sloan, 
Minister of Dornok, Dumfries shire, 
8vo. 7. 6d. 


Scottish Literary Intelligence. 
R EDMONSON of Edinburgh 


has nearly ready for publication 
a treatise on the varieties, conse- 
quences, and treatment of Ophthal. 
mia, with a preliminary inquiry in- 
to its contagious nature, 

Mr Brewster, who has been so suc- 
cessful in editing Ferguson’s Lec- 
tures, has now in the press a new 
edition of that writer’s Treatise oa 
Astronomy. 

De Fouquier has translated into 
French Dr John Brown’s Elements 
of Medicine from the Original La- 
tin, with those additions which the 
author made in his English edition. 

"Phe Earl of Buchan is collecting all the 
MSS. and drawings of the late Ms 
Barry, with a view to publish them 
for the benefit of some indigent re- 
lations of that celebrated artist. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN. 


THE Journal of Modern and Contem- 

porary Vovages and Travels 1s now 
giving to the public, Translations of Du. 
rand’s Vovage to Senegal, and of De- 
pons’ recent and highly curious ‘Trave's 
in the Carracas. ‘Phe next ensuing ve 


lume will contain Sarvkschew’s Vovage 
in the Northern Ocean, translated from 
the Russian, an unpublished Voyage te 
China, and new Lravels in the Crimea. 

The following account of the number 


of copies said to be regularly sold of “4 
prin- 
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Literas y Intelligence, Englis h and Foreign. 


principal London Magazines and Re: 
views, has lately appeared in several re- 
spectable journals and newspapers. 
Copies. 
S000 


The Monthly Magazine . . . 


Monthiy Review. . 4250 
Gentleman's Magazine . 3500 
European Magazine. 3500 
Ladies’ Magazine . 
Medical and Physical Journal 2255 
British Critic . « 2¢00 
Universal Magazine . . 2000 
Journal of new Voyages and 
Travels « © « © 
Philosophical Magazine 1250 
Anti-Jacobin Review 1250 
Monthly «3000 
Nicholson’s Journal. . 1cco 


How striking is the contrast of the sale 
of similar publications in France, of the 
most popular of which not more than 
coo copies are regularly circulated! ‘The 
periodical press of Germany 1s in a bet- 
ter condition, 4900 copies being sold of 
theJena Literary Gazette, and nearly as 
manv of some other literary and scicn- 
Journals. 

Mr Rogers, author of the Pleasures of 
Memory, has nearly finished an epic 
poem on the Morrors of Jacobinism. 

Mr Jones, the translator and publisher 
of Froissart, is engaged in a new version 
of Joinville. 

Dr Toudmin, editor of the last edition 
of the History of the Puritans, and au- 
thor of several original ‘Theological 
works, is printing at Birmingham the 
Life of the Rev. Samuel Bourne, with 
Sketches of the Lives of Ministers and 
others contemporary with him. 

In the course of the next year a great 
alteration in the established worship ts 
expected to take place in the Danish 
dominions, ‘The present liturgy, which 
was framed under Christian V. and pub- 
lished so long since as 1685, haslong been 
ielt to be little adapted to the liberal and 
enlightened principles of the nineteenth 
Century, With a view to bring abouta 
suitable reformation in this branch, the 
Right Rev. P. O. Boisen, Bishop of Lo- 
land and Faister, has composed a plan of 
Improvement in Public Worship, which 
in the latter end of last year he submit- 
ted in manuscript to the consideration 
of Government, desiring, however, that 
before any resolution should be taken 
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upon it, it might be printed, and intelli- 
gent divines called upon to give their 
opinions with respect to it. This has 
accordingly been done, and the Bishop 
of Zealand, Professor Munter of the 
University of Copenhagen, and Mr Laf- 
fen of the Royal Chancery, have beea 
appointed Commissioners for examining 
and digesting the whole, the results of 
whase discussions are ordered to be laid 
before the before the end of De- 
cember in the present year, 

A Danish Dictionary, on a plan simi- 
lar to that of the Dictionatre del’ Acade- 
mie Francoise, which is intended to fix 
the orthography and form the standard 
of the language, has far some time been 
iy hand, and is already in some degree 
of forwardness. It is undertaken at the 
expenee, and conducted under the cirec- 
tion, of the Royal Danish Society of the 
Sciences, and the most distinguished l- 
terati ot the country ave engaged in the 
execution of it, having divided among 
them the different letters of the alpha- 
bet. 

‘The tobacco- plantations at Fredericia 
in Jutland are now in a very flourishing 
state. ‘The last year §3,363 pounds of 
tobacco, of dilierent qualities, were pro- 
duced by fifty six planters. 

‘The literary productions of Holland 
during the year 1805, inclusive of transla- 
tions, were very numerous. ‘Theology 
is the department of science which has 
furnished the greatest quantity of origt- 
nal works, the number amounting to 130, 
besides the Journals which treat chielly 
of theological subjects. A weekly paper, 
which contains nothing Lut dissertations 
on the Bible, and is supported by many 
contributors and subseribers. Medicine, 
physics,and natural history, likewise con- 
tinue to be cultivated with considerable 
zeal in that country, where they have al- 
ready given celebrity to the names of 
somany eminentscholars. In ios, 114 
works were published on various parts 
of these sciences. OF the journals pe- 
culiarly devoted to the sciences, the 
Geneestundig Magazin, (Magazine of the 
Healing Art), andthe Memoirs of the So- 
ciety of Harlem, are the most esteemed. 
‘The number of new pieces which were 
brought out on the Dutch stage is <8, 
tragedies as well as comedies, of which, 
however, only six were originals. Hol- 
land can boast of several academies and 
literary societies, more or less celebra 
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ted, which are always ready to reward 
the talents of poets and orators. ‘That 
which is known bv the name of Felix 
Meritis has lately elected Mr Geysbeck, 
author of a translation of M. Esmenard’s 
Peem on Navigation, one of its members. 
Another poet, M. Kinker, has sung the 
charms of M. Ziezenis and Kantian phi- 
lophy! There likewise appeared in the 
course of that year seven or eight ort- 
ginal Dutch novels, and some accounts 
or travels, among which M. VaNnpbrEa 
WILLENGEN’s, in France, are favourably 
spoken of. ‘That a taste for literature is 
generally diffused throughout Holland, 
appears likewise from the speculation of 
9 company of merchants at Amsterdam, 
who have there established an office for 
the arts and belles lettres. They do 
not confine their views to the produc- 
tions of their country, their aim being to 
form a point of union for Dutch and 
foreign literature. They have already 
completed a considerable collection of 
the best Dutch, English, French, Ger- 
moan, and Italian works. Inthe city of 
Hy Amsterdam a society of German Jews 
have acted comic operas with considers 
able success for more than twenty years. 
i Only one piece, however, is mentioned 
ne a3 having been written expressly for 
this society: it is intitled Mardocheus, 
or the Jews saved. The music how 
ever iS not original, being borrowed 
a from several Known operas. 

The [mperial printing establishment 
at Paris affords constant employment to 
400 workmen, besides, a number of wo- 
men, who fold and stitch the pamph. 
lets and laws printed there. 

A splendid edition of the Poems of 
Petrarch has been published at Pisa, in 
two volumes folio, under the superin- 
tendance of a literary society. It is a- 
dorned with a portrait of Petrarch, en- 
graved by Morghen. 
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Demeter Alexandrides, M. 1), of 
Tyruawa, in Thessaly, hes vated 
Goldsmith’s History of Greece iuto mo. 
dern Greek. ‘The first volume, accom. 
panied with a map of ancient Greece 
has already been pyblished. 

Two Greeks, the brothers Zozima, are 
applying pert of their fortune towards a 
new edition of all the ancient Greek 
Classics trom Homer dowa to the time 
ofthe Ptolemies, under the superinten. 
dance of their countryman Coiay. This 
collection, which is to be printed by 
Didot, :s intended for such of thew coun. 
trymen as wish to learn the ancient lan. 
guage of they forefathers. It will be 
delivered gratis in Greece to diligent 
scholars and active teachers; and acon. 
siderable discount will be allowed to 
such wealthy patrons of learning as buy 
copies for the purpose of presenting 
them to poor students, 

‘The Literary Society af Bombay, of 
which Sir James Macintosh is President, 
will shortly publish a volume of Tran- 
sactions. ‘The public library of Bom- 
bay has been transferred tothe Society; 
and they are about to form a collection 
of specimens of the natural history and 
of the remains of antiquity of the cour- 
try. 
The Cetlece of Fort William, in Ben- 
gal, has opened new sources of informe- 
tion on all Oriental subjects, ‘There 
are in that College, at this time, up- 
wards of one hundred leained men trom 
different parts of Judia, Mersia, and Ari- 
bia. 

Under the auspices of the Marquis of 
Wellesley, a version of the Holy scrip- 
tures was promised, not ia one language 
alone, but im seven of the Onental 
tongues,—in the Hindoostanee, Persian, 
Chinese, Malay, Orissa, Mahratta, and 
Bengalee. 


VERSES 
Onthe Death of ADMIRAL Lorp NeLson, 
By Dr Robert Cauper. 
(Continued from p. 616,) 


"THE hour of peace sat cheery on thy eye ; 


pe a thy sword half-girded on thy 
thign 


— 


poctry. 


Thy country wrong’d, no danger couldst 


thou see; 


Thy country right, its Jove was all to thee. 
Bane of my people’s tow'ring strength and 


fame, 


Foul lust of pow'r and wealth, ne’er knew 


thy name. 
thy name No 
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No factious dream annoy'd the common- 


weal, 
When Britain’s fate hung on thy lifted 
steel; 
And when wild councils steer’d her palsie’d 
Ways 


No party warp’d thy saving arm astray. 

Thy private hour, nor man, nor worlds 
controul, 

And warm devotion chasten'd all thy soul; 

If aught that’s frail dumm’d thy illustrious 
day, 

Jt mark’d thee human, and still pass‘d a- 
Way. 


O would my people live and fight like 


thee, 

Who'd fraud and rapine in their councils 
sce! 

Who'd see pow'r wichied with polluted 
hands! 


Pride owe its state to wealth foul pow’r 
commands ! 
Wealth squeez'd from the wet brow, the 
snowy beard, 
Fromgroans and sighsO! are ye never heard, 
Something 1 deem is slack’ning ancient 
ties— 
O Asia, wilt thou o'er my islands rise ! 
Pours luxury dangers from the torrid zone, 
And fours corruption round a British 
throne ! 
Ah! rather, Britain, poor be thou again ; 
Thy pois'ning conveys shrowded in the 
main! 
Convors which gild the statesman’s waste- 
ful day, 
And which foul loans and contracts must 
repay. 
‘These seas were thine ere Raleigh stretch'd 
his sail, 
Or India mock’d thee with its spicy gale. 
O be your pride withm your miilion’d 
shore ; 
And yours the plough ; ye’ll bless your mil- 
ions more. 
O mighty Chief! were all like thee, what 
sword 
Would bared be against thy British lord! 
Within thy cliffs would laws and rights en- 
twine, 
With honour dearer than the minted mine ; 
And, wet with thine, and Britain’s bravest 
biood, 
Who'd dare to wrest the trident of the 
flood ! 
hen peace might reign round your un- 
castl'd shores, 
And Britain’s song be heard where ocean 
Tours, 
1 hough Hell’s black councils, and destruc- 
tive pow'r, 
Europe's old Empires and their names de- 
your 5 


Tho’ Thebes threw wide her hundred gates 
2gein, 

Her Nile join Ganges to the western main ; 

"Padmor anew her beauteous columns rear, 

And pour spiced Asia over Europe's bier; 

And lost Byzantium, flaming to the skies, 

Light Athens lump and bid her fortunes 
rise. 


O could I pierce, prophetic, future days, 
And see the wra my fond heart displays, 
When honest worth may bear uncuvy’d 
sway, 

And, great, the man shall cheerilv obey, 

The coffer open’d by its owner's hand, 

And not a tear hang chitting o’er the jand. 

Then, mighty father of their shielding sea, 

Dearer and dearer will their Nelson be. 

He taught them how the age of peace ts 
sought 

He taught them dearly; where their bat- 
tles fought. 

Secure they'll court the shade, secure the 
sun, 

Beneath the battles his proud ensign won. 

The lisping child will bless and bless hrs 
name; 

To all the winds the bards will give his 
fame. 

In peace’s bosom, or the storm of war, 

Hi; form august will guide the jovial tar 

He'll see him o'er the bow], or mm the blast, 

Or hear him cheery from the rocky 1ast ; 

‘The daring spirit ever in his eye, 

Wil tell him how to live, and how to die. 

Fair of my Isles: ye too your charms will 
bring, 

The honours of eternal spring ; 

And ye their sons in Jatest ages tell, 

He rose in glory, and in glory fell. 


HEALTH TO LORD ME).VILLE; 


(None of our readers are probably igno 
rant of the occassion on which these ver- 
ses were sung, or of the author by whom 
they are written. They are inserted 
here at the request of several respecta- 
ble subscribers. 


Were they not farced with those that 
should be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard 
beard, 
And beat them backwards home. 
SUAKESPEARE. 
Ain—Carrichfergus. 
SINCE here we are set in array round 
the table, 
Five hundred good fellows well met in 
a hall; 
Come listen brave boys, and I'll sing as 
I'm able, 
jiow Innocence tsgiumph'd, and Pride 
got a fall. - 
be: 
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But push round the Claret; 
Come, stewards, don’t spare it, 
With rapture you'll drink to the toasts that 
I give; 
Here, boys, 
Off with it merrily, 
Metvitte for ever, aud long may he live. 


What were the Whigs doing, when boldly 
pursuing ; 
Pirt banished Rebellion, gave Treason 
a string ? 
Why, they swore on their honour for Ar- 
Tuur O'Connor, 
And fought hard for Desparn, against 
country ame King. 
Well then we knew, boys, 
Pitr and MetvitLe were true 
boys, 
And the tempest was raised by the friends 
of reform. 
Ah, woe! 
Weep for his memory, 
Tow lies the Pilot that weather’d the 
storm. 


And pray don’t you mind when the Blues 
first were raising, 
And we scarcely could think the house 
safe o’er our head, 
When villains and coxcombs, French poli- 
tics praising, 
Drove peace from our tables, and sleep 
from our bed ; 
Our hearts they grew bolder, 
When, musket on shoulder, 
Stepp’d forth our old Statesman example 
to give, 
Come, boys, never fear, 
Drink the Blue Grenadier, 
Here’s to old Harry, and long may he live. 
They wovld turn us adrift; though rely, 
Sir, upon it, 
Our own faithful chronicles warrant us 
that, | 
The free mountaineer, and his bonny blue 
bonnet, 
lave oft gone as far as the regular’s hat. 
We laugh at their taunting, 
Yor all we are wanting, 
is license our life for our country to give. 
Of with it merrily ; 
Horse, foot, and artillery,--- 
Fach Loyal Volunteer, long may he live. 
“Tis not us alone, boys—the Army and 
Navy, 
each gota slap their politic 
pranks ; 
Co®Nwattis cashier’d, that watch'd win- 
ters to save ye, 
And the Cape call’d a bauble, unwor- 
thy of thanks. 
Fut vain is their taunt, 
No Soldier shall want, 
The thanks that his Country to valour can 
gire 
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Come, boys, 
Drink it off merrily,--- 
Sir Davin and Poruam, and long may 
they live. 


And then our revenue, Lord knows how 
they view'd it! 
While each petty Statesman talk’d lofty 
and big ; 
But the Beer-tax was weak, as if W———_ 
had brew’d it, 
And the Pig-iron duty a shame to a pig: 
In vain is their vaunting, 
Too surely there's wanting, 
What judgment, experience, and steadiness 
give; 
Come, boys, 
Drink about merrily,--- 
Health to sage Mexvitce, and long may 
he live. 


Our King too,—our Princess,...1 dare not 
say, more, Sir,... 
May Providence watch them with mer- 
cy and might ; 
While there’s one Scottish hand that can 
wag a claymore, Sir, 
They shall ne’er want a friend to stand 
up for their right. 
Be demn'd he that dare not, 
For my part, I'll spare not, 
To beauty afflicted, a tribute to give ; 
Fill it up steadily, 
Drink it off readily,... 
Here's to the Princess, and long may she 
live, 


And since we must not set Auld Reekie 
in glory, 
And make her brown visage as light as 
her heart ; 
Till each man illumine his own upper story 
Nor jaw- book, nor lawyer, shall force us 
to part; 
In and Sp——k, 
And some few good men, Sir, 
High talents we honour, slight difference 
forgive ; 
But the Brewer we'll hoax, 
Tallyho to the Fox, 
And drink MELVILLE for ever as tong 28 
we live. 


Ayytrer 


pc mihi, die Cytherea precor, miserere 
precantis, 
Qua possim allequio virginis arte frui. 
Si neque fas herba molli ridere puella 
Si fas colloquie nec propiore frui, 
Aera per vacuum mittatur epistola nymph 
Aura patet, blandam mittere detur avem. 
1, liquidas secura ferens mandata per auras 
I, levis O fugias blanda Columba, precor: 
Dum vacuum extentis circumspicis ether? 
pennis 


Expediet"acilem Cypria Divi fugam Te 
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Te neque vis Borex, nec terreat auster 
euntem 
Quicquid habes, quicquid vis, potiare, 
recor 
Non sdinian accipitrem timeas, non aucu- 
pis ictus, 
Presidio veneris libera, carpe viam 
Sic ocnlos domina teneat mea litera pau- 
lum 
Perlegat et dulces fida maria modos. 
Sive per Idalios myrtos et amana rosarum 
lntexat poeites nympha venusta pedes. 
Sive levem thalami major jam cura more- 
tur 
Tu simul ac cursu limina cara vides, 
Sis memor assidug rostro pulsare fenestram 
Dum gratum a niveo pectore pendet 
onus, 
Accipiet te nympha sinu, fidaque minis- 
tre 
L xticia exultans oscula mille dabit. 
At moror, in silvis virgd dolet aspera fata 
Meque putat falso non meiminisse svi. 
Dum tenet auxietas, veloci labere penna 
Spesque tui reditus causa salutis erit 
Dum mare pervolitas cursu ; ve! inhospita 


saxa, 
Seu loca qua placidis it ‘Thamesinus a- 
quis, 
Te precibus sequar, O nostra sis conscia 
flammx 
1, fugias, impedienda moris. 
University of Edinburg, 
June 21st, 1806, 


A SOLDIER’s FAREWELL. 
On the Occasion of the Expedition t 
Egypt. 
Tune, Mary's Dream. 
war's dread trumpet sounds a- 
loud, 
And calls the soldier to depart, 
When many a mother throbs with grief, 
And sorrow rends the kover’s heart; 
‘That night before the fleet set sail, 
A soldier sought the wave-worn shoze, 
And poured his sorrows to the gale, 
And listened to the billow’s roar. 
iTe turned his eyes, bedimimed with tears, . 
Where Scotia’s lofty hills arise, 
While soft emotions thrilled his heart, 
lhis strain he uttered ’mid his sighs— 
: Farewell, loved Scotia’s pleasant land, 
Thy heathy moors and vailies dear, 
Uhy bow’rs of bliss, scenes of my youth, 
tow'ring hills and streams so clear. 
Farewell, my parents, loving, kind, 
My friends dear to the feeling heart; 
farewell, sweet Nancy, lovely maid, 
Dearer than life-—Oh, we must part; 
And part perhapsto meet no mors, 
Jy country calls and I must go, 
Egypt's hot and distant land, 
Jo meet in battle our dread fue. 


When tossing on the stormy wave, 

! li often raise my wistful eyes, 

‘To where my native realms extend, 
And hail from far my native skies. 

I'll think on Nancy’s lovely charms, 
And pray kind heaven her to keep, 
From danger and from terror free, 
When distant far for her | weep. 

Oh could I hope e’er to return, 

To see my moss-clad cot agaiy, 

‘Vo hail my native hills and woods, 
And, raptured, hear the shepherd’s strain 5 
‘Yo cheer my friends and dry their tears, 
Sate from the battle’s fierce alarms, 
‘To hear the song of former years, 
And rush to Nancy’s longing arms. 
But some good spirit in my breast, 
Loud tells me Vil return po more, 
But far from friends and sacred home, 
My bones shall he on Feypt’s shore; 
Where many herves rushing on, 

In trout of bacdes dread array, 

Shali bravely find a glorious bed, 
And bid adieu to cheerful day. 


When prostrate on the sand I hie, 

May [ be numbered with the brave, 

And may my languid closing eye 

See vict’ry’s banners round me wave. 
When this last strain my breast shall heave, 
My country, for thy sake I die, 

And, Nancy, to thy distant form, 

i breathe my last, my fainting sigh.” 


ESSAY 
ON THE OF LIFE. 
Addressed to Nis -— 
‘ The magic wand then let us wield 
‘ For ance when five an’ forty’s spiel’&, 
then auld an’ crazy, joyless eild, 
Wi’ wrinkl’d face, 
“ Comes hostin’, hirplin’, oure the field 
W1' creepin’ pace.” 
Buavys. 


. 


17°01: awa, ye havrel queen, 
Lassie, ha’e ma ye a saul? 

Lassie, ha’e na ye twa een, 

Huds our loupin’ hearts in thrall ? 
Ken na ye that life's a feast, 

Spread before an unco crew ? 
Sensual man a mensless beast, 

Kens na whan his kytes are fou? 


Whan he on the hageis fa's, 

‘Yooth and nail—his wame he'll rive, 
W han the barmie cap he blaws, 

W hack—he'll whaumle oure belyve. 


Put the cavnie, decent chiel, 
Sib to nae sic shameless gaftic, 
Keeps his maut aneath lis meal, 
Mensfoulie thraws down his cuttie. 


Some wi’ puddin’ lade their muns, 
Some to pirritch ask a bleosin’ 
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Ithers chow their baps an’ buns, 
Ithers on the lang kail fasten, 


And whan on e glaiket wish 

Stechs an’ connachs till it’s staut ; 
Out o° goud or timmer dish, 

Dool an’ wae thraws in the saxt. 


Now the weary warlish mess 
Worried up by saunt an’ sinner, 

Soon wad clag an’ cloy the hause, 
Mak’ us a’ at sunket scunner. 


Didna’ pleasure’s gladd’nin’ bowl 
Keep our senses a’ frae reistin’, 

Vivify the drousy soul, 
Wonderfully help degeistin’ ? 


Rowth o’ whingin’ torpid cuils, 
Throw’ the kintra sichen rin, 
Wearin’ baith their tongues an’ hoofs, 
Kirsnen glee “ ungodly sin.” 
Drauntin’ gomrals— in a swarm, 
Oure the hip o° Whigray’s hill, 
Bum awa, an’ spew your 
Whare ye drank your drumlie yill. 


It isna biggin’ haly wa’s, 

It isna sack-claith on the skin, 
Itisna inward sabbin thraws 

‘The stark rigwoodie neck 0’ siz. 
Lettin’ a’ our sheep an’ gaits 

Loup the wa’s 0 Reason’s bught, » 
Lur’d by Folly’s sensual baits, 

In her briars an’ brambles caught. 


Vitiates the springs o” bliss, 

Rusts the feelings, dims the sight, 
Steeks the door o’ happiness, 

Sinks our sauls in mirkest night. 


Tendin’ weel our yows an’ crocks, 
Steekin’ ilka hole an’ gap, 
Lest the sly an’ wylie fox 
Slip at eenin’ through the slap. 


Keeps our cotter souls prepar'd, 
Nature’s awfu’ debt to pay, — 
Fits us a’ to face the Laird 
On the siller clinkin’ day. 


Mackin’ ilka passion tame, 
Muzzlin’ sic as growl an’ grin, 
Is the corner stane o' fame, 
Is the nack o’ libbin’ sin. 


Now my bonnie wunsom hen, 

‘Tak’ a skair 0° gude advice, 
Whan a wooster lad comes ben, 

Pries your mou’, an’ spiers your price. 
Gin his heart is Jeal an’ warm, 

Gin his gait, his leuk, an’ person, 
Savours o’ that nameless charm 

Whilk nae poet e’er cou’d kirsen. 


Makin’ Andrew. Martin's Nell 
Daily threip an’ nightly dream, 
That her grousom joe himsel’ 
Is a comely 
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Dinna fauld your han's and pray 
For strength the tempter to withstan’ - 
Tak’ up your parable an’ say. : 
Here's my heart, an’ there's my hav’, 
Syne like maukins spang away, 
Sowder hearts an’ kipple han’s, 
Like gude bairns wha ay obey 
Mither nature's strict comman’s. 


But gin lads are skeigh an’ scaur, 
For the pickle siller priggin’, 

Here's a heart that spurns like glaur, 
Mailen, tocher, gear an’ biggin’. 


Speel wi’ me life's craigy brae, 
Blythe as onie mavis liltin’, 

Trouth my dow ye’ll ablins hae 
Some ill-faurder bedes ere beltin’. 


Glourin’ doun the scroggie glen, 
Garnish’d roun’ wi’ birken spray, 

Stans a hauddin’ o’ my ain’, 
‘Theiket weel wi’ turs an’ strae. 


Gaits and gimmers I ha’e gat; 

Stools and stoups and corket bottles : 
Twa gude pingles and a pat, 

Whare the sonsie haggis tottles. 


As for bags an’ bings an’ hoords, 
Maister Girnal’s riften fou’, 
And at parritch- time affords 
Ay wherewith to lyth my broo. 


Neist, my happiness to crown, 
I ha’e tragi comic Willie ; 
Mauchlin Rab, that unco loon, 
And his bonnie Enbrough billie. 


Sleekit Allan’s rural] glee, 
Jamie Tamson’s deathless page ; 
And twa bunkers heapit wi’ 
Monie a couce auld farrant sage. 


Gae wi’ me an’ tend the yows 
Whare the bivks wi’ fragrance drap, 

Whare the limpid burnie rowes, 
Meandring nature’s velvet lap. 


Like twa linties we'll enjoy 
Simmcr’s bornie gowden hour ; , 

Rich wi’ bless whilk ne’er can cloy 
Pleasures rational an’ pure. 


Whan the blythe gudeman o’ day 
I’ the dawn slips on his shoon, 
Yokes his yauds an’ skelps away, 
Gladd’nin’ a’ the kintra roun’. 


He whase praise a’ nvture sings, 
In his life-beuk will insert, 
Homage that spontaneous springs, 
Gushing frae the gratefou’ heart. 


_ Syne we'll range the glens an’ fells, 
Whare our bleatin’ wand’rers mae ; 
Briary heughs an’ dowie dells, 
Seekin’ sic as gang astray. 


(To be continued.) 
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Trial of Lord Melvile. 


The Tarat of Lorp Viscount 
MELVILLE. 
(Concluded from p. 625.) 
Thirteenth Day—May 15. 


THE business of this day opened with 
the evidence on the part of the Noble 
Defendant 

An order of Council was produced, and 
read by Mr Barlow, dated the 27th of 
February «795, by which it appeared, that 
the salaries of the Principal secretaries of 
State, of which Lord Melville was one, 
were augmented to 6000]. a-year, and of 
the Under Secretary to 1s5ool. 

Wm. Pollock, Esq. was called, and under- 
went 2 long examination, with respect to 
the salaries which had been received by 
the Noble Defendant, for various posts he 
held in the Executive Government; the 
result of which Mr Plomer stated to be, 
that, fur the Home Departmevt, Lord 
Melville had relinquished 86481. 13s. 2d. 
inthe War Department, 26,0311. 78 sd 
making a total of 34,680]. os. 7d. which, 
in the magnanimity of his disposition, he 
had surrendered to his country. 

Mr Adam now rose to conclude the case 
on the part of the noble defendant, which 
he did to the following effect : 

“ My Lords, I am now to discharge an 

awful duty, rendered in one respect still 
more arduous by the emphatical and power- 
ful reasoning submitted to your Lordships 
by my learned colleague. I hope | shall 
have resolution to perform what I have 
undertaken, to collect, arrange, and deliver 
my thoughts in a way to make myself in- 
telligible ; and my best apology for intrud- 
ing myself upon your Lordships notice is 
this, that I shall endeavour to say nothing 
that is not completely to the purpose. 
_ “It is my intention to discuss the law 
in the first instance, unembarrassed by the 
facts in evidence, that the legal part of the 
enquiry may not be. so blended with the 
Mafrative as to render them both obscure. 

“ Before I state the construction I apply 
to the 25th Geo. III. let me entreat your 
Lordships to recollect one fact, and to .re- 
tain it in your minds through all the ra- 
mifications of this important case, and it is 
this: That the noble and eminent person 
who is under your adjudication, is, at the 
moment that | am speaking to you, and 

n ever since he leit the office of 
Treasurer of the Navy, in this situation; 
owes not a shilling to the public; he 
had paid up every farthing due from him, 
and not only this, but the navy has suffered 
hounpediment, and the country has sustain- 
ed no loss; no payment was ever procras- 
_ timated during the whole time his Lord- 
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ship was engaged in this public duty. This 
is a very conspicuous feature in this case, 
and it is fit that it should not escape the 
attention of your Lordships, or of the 
ublic 

— The noble defendant is accused of 
having been the breaker of that law which 
he himself framed. Before such a charge 
is considered just, it is right that the law 
should be narrowly examined, and correct- 
ly understood. 

** The object of the legislature manifest- 
ly was, to prevent the extraction of the 
public money, until it was actually want- 
ed for the sérvice, and by this expedient, 
to prevent, as much as possible, any out- 
standing balances in the Leite of the ofli- 
cers of the establishment. he Treasurer 
was to require the money to be paid from 
the Exchequer to the Bank, but a prelimi- 
nary circumstance was, that the Exchequer 
was to be called upon by the Board, and 
to pay the sums of money wanted to the 
Treasurer. 

“ I speak from high authority, when I 
quote from Lord Cewper, who tells us, 
that the wisdom and goodness of our laws 
appears in nothing more than in the hue 
manity with which they are administer- 
ed; of those laws, (says he) which are 
the glory of the country, and the envy of 
its neighbours. I hope, my Lords, that 
this sentiment will be treasured up in your 
minds, and that you will not admit the elo- 
quence and dexterity of the honourable 
and learned manager to break in upon the 
clear meaning and boundaries of the evi- 
dence. Another subject I have likewise to 
implore your Lordships to remember, as 
a most important consideration in this case, 
that the noble defendant has not a shilling 
of the public money in his possession ; that 
he aid over the whole, and that the pub- 
lic bah not suffered a sixpence, either by 
pecuniary loss, or by any interruption for a 
moment to the progress of the official 
business. 

“ The object of these charges is to shew, 
that Lord Melville had availed himself of 
money in his own hands, or of those of his 
deputy, for the purposes of private emolu- 
ment. The noble defendant is not here to 
be tried for petty delinquency, for an ac- 
cidental occasional mistake, which indus- 
try and ingenuity may discover; but he is 
here upon his trial, under a prosecution by 
the Commons of Great Britain, in the si- 
tuation of a state criminal, for having sys- 
tematically and corruptly used the pub- 
lic money for private lucre. Whether ie 
was to gratify avarice, for satiating the dee 
mands of extravagance, for maintaining the 
state and dignity of his high office; is not 

now 
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now a matter for yeur consideration. The 
question is, the fact of the use, and of the 
motive for that use; for nothing is crimi- 
nal but what proceeds from the heart. 
Actio non est reus, nist mens sit rea. 

“ If I shew that the noble Lord has re- 
jected at a stroke L. 34,000, which has 
gone to the coffers of the state; if I shew, 
that from an early peried of life, when toil- 
ing in a laborious profession, he rose to 
the higher political dignity to which he 
ascended ; if I shew, and my memory will 
enable me to do so, that the habits of his 
life were open, liberal, and generous, if all 
this be true, it will require a great deal of 

roof to convince your Lordships that he 
fas searched in holes and corners, that he 
ransacked the dead bank note office; that 
he dealt in small purchases of stock ; and 
that having overdrawn his banking account 
a trifling sum, he took up the public mo- 
ney to turnthe balance, where no interest 
was charged. It would be a siretch in- 
deed to arrive at the conclusions they draw ; 
it would be a stretch indeed to find his ex- 
alted mind guilty of corruption; to detect 
Lord Melville filching a miserable pittance 
frem the public monies. 

“ With regard to the first I..10,000, the 
charge is, that being a public accountant, 
he would not disclose how he had dispos- 
ed of this mosey, the next is, (the impli- 
cation) that he made use of it for his own 
emolument. With regard to this sum, he 
did not withhold the return of it to the 
public. At the time he made the declara- 
tion, which is alledged as a distinct crime, 
he had long before, returned the money to 
the coffers of the state. ‘This seems to me 
to be very material. How the money was 
employed in the intermediate time, it does 
uot appear to me to be incumbent on the 
counsel of Lord Melville to explain, and I 
confess, feeling corvinced of this, I am not 
able to understand this part of the charge ; 
he has returned the money, and where is 
the criminality of not disclosing the chesr, 
or the individual with whom it might be de- 
posited. 

“ The channel thro’ which the 40,0co!. 
passed, is now known. Supposing the dis- 
closure of this had been called tor before 
the death of that illustrious statesman 
whom we all revere, what would have 
been the answer of that great man? Would 
he have sacrificed the public interests 
to his own character? and would all this 
conjecture, which the learned Manager 
has applied, have been directed to im- 
peach the integrity of the late minister? | 
can easily sup the sort ef reply this ar- 
dent friend of Lord Melville would have 
made to such an enquiry. * You have trust- 
ed in me for twenty long years; you have 
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believed that I have administered the affuies 
ofthe country with integrity; money for 
secret service has been confided to me to an 
immense amount ; and this very sum which 
I have taken, which has done to the coun. 
try an extraordinary benefit, has been re. 
turned to its coffers. ‘The fulness of time may 
come when I may reveal its application ; 
until that period does arrive, | ought to be 
above suspicion.” Thus, my Lords, I have 
placed Mr Pitt in the precise situation of 
the noble defendant, and I ask if that emi. 
nent person would, on such an explanation, 
have been pa upon his trial on a charge of 
corruption ! 
“In the year 1796, the explanation of 
the truth would have not only involved the 
destruction of individuals, but might have 
been the ruin of the country, exposed as it 
was to a destructive war, and when the 
jaws of bankruptcy were opening upon us. 
My Lords, the time arrived when circum- 
stances were altered, and Mr Pitt thought 
it Fight to reveal the fact. It was disclos- 


ed, and its application has been adniitted ; 


but the case might have been .extremely 
different ; and then enquiries might have 
been pre-sed with the same activity as on 
the present occasion, and yet the safety ot 
the country would have required, that the 
silence of death ought to be preserved.— 
The grave itself would not have been more 
rigid in this observance than the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and who would 
not have presumed his innocence ? De te 
Who was Mr Pitt? 
The intimate friend of Lord Meiville, adop- 
ting the same political maxims ; a friend in 
public, and in private pursuing the seme 
object; possessing the same confidence; 
sitting together in the assembly of the re- 
presentatives of the people ; and participa- 
ting together in the esteem, respect, and 


support of that assembly. What is the di 


ference you are required to make with re- 
spect to these two characters so long united 
in the same cause? You are not only to 
withhold the same confidence frem Lord 
Melville, but you are expected to infer 
guilt, Lord Melville, then, with Mr Put, 
had obtained this money for secret services, 
and having so obtained it, restored it; the 
account was within the assigned balances; 
re injury whatever was suffered by the 
public; and when the fulness of time ar- 
rived, the whole was explained. ‘Their in- 
dividual acts were the same; and whot- 
ever opinion your Lordships, or I, may €0- 
tertain on the wisdom of these acts, the po- 
licy farms no part of the consideration. 
‘These two friends enjoved the public con- 
fidence for a term of eighteen years, ard 
the inference of corruption, from this st- 


crecy of Lord Melville, is most unnatural, 
when 
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when the whole conduct of his life, when 
his character so long established is directly 
opposed to it. Tris, in short, ayaimst nature, 
and supported by nothjng in the history of 
the individual. 

“| have to return to your Lordships my 
sincere thanks for the indulgence you have 
given me. When you come, my Lords, 
to examine more at lcisure this evidence 
when you contemplate the liberaliry of the 
noble Defendant—when you recellect that 
his heart was never debased by avarice 
when you cansider the whole tenor of his 
life, and compare every part of his history 
with the allegations contained in these char- 
ges! am fully persuaded that his inno- 
cence will be completely established in 
yourrminds, and your Lordships will pro- 
nounce the verdict of Not guilty. I admit 
that the warrant signed by his Lordship 
might expose him to civil obligations, but 
whatever may be the extent of this con- 
tract, it is of no importance to the noble 
ford on a criminal charge. 1 say, he has 
not been proved corruptly, intentionally, 
or at allto Rave taken a sixpence of the 
public money, and hence it is unnecessary 
to reason on the operation of the warrant. 
{ contend also, that the argument from the 
statute is as clear as the reasoning from the 
fictsand that both in law and fact he is 
clear of all wuilt. The mens rea is what a- 
lone can establish hisconviction in this coun- 
try, renowned for the humane policy of 
ts penal code Ihave endeavoured to shew, 
my Lards, the honourable silence of the 
noble Defendant, from his serise of public 
duty, personal honour, refinement, and de- 
licacy; and Thave contrasted these senti- 
ments with the silence of Mr Trotter, from 
the motives by which it was dictated. 
The character of Lord Melville is now to 
be restored to him by your decision ; he 
has borre his calamities with fortitude ; and 
conscious of his own integrity, he will a- 
wait that decision with a tranquil mind.” 


Fourteenth Day— May 16. 


The Attorney General replied to the 
legal doctrines advanced by Mr Plomer, 
and remarked, that they were as erroneous 
as they were novel and dangerous. He 
then entered at great length into the mean- 
ing and import of the several statutes re- 
gulating the office of Treasurer; and in- 
sisted that it was impossible for the most 
subtile reasoner, or expert casuist, to con- 
vince their Lordships that Lerd Melville 
had not violated the act of 1786. 

Mr Whitbread coincided perfectly in 
the law as stated by his learned Colleague, 
and thought it sufficiently answered the 
learned Gentlemen on the other side. 
Alr Whitbread proceeded to comment on 
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the conduct of the Noble Defendant, 2s to 
his alleged inaccuracy in accounts.—He 
Was accurate enough to make up his own 
salary ta a-year ; and, in his state- 
ment of the India Budgets, he was always 
sufliciently lucid and uvembarrassed to re- 
pel the idea that he was not capable of ac- 
curacy in accounts. It was argued, that 1 
was impossible to disprove all the sy 
tions to the conduct of a man who hed 
been 24 years in office. Mr Douglas was 
dead ; he could have explained ail during 
his time, it was suid; they then came to a 
later period ; then all the papers were burnt 
which could throw a light on the transac- 
tion. Could Dguglas have been called? 
Couid the destroyed papers have been pro- 
duced? How much nught they not sts- 
pect they would have been able to have 
proved; judging from what they had been 
able to prove. ‘The Learned Counsel had 
attempted to ridicule the fact of tracing 
the bank netes, but if the history of all the 
bank notes could have been unravelled, 
what a history might it not have disclosed! 
‘They all heard of the book called Chry- 
sal, or the Adventures of a Guinea. Sup- 
pose some such communicative guinea could 
now be found. It might tell them it found 
its way from the Exchequer into Mr Swat- 
field’s iron chest at the Navy Office; from 
thence, it might say, “ 1 expected to be 
transported to the pocket of some brave sea~ 
map, or seaman’s widow ; but judge of my 
surprise, When | was taken out to pay 4 
bill of the ‘Treasurer of the Navy.» Secon 
afterwards 1 found myself in the House of 
Commons, and, to my astonishment, heard 
Lord Melviile say he had applied me and 
10,000 others to public purposes, but which 
he would never name. Subsequent to that, 
when I had made a tev more transitions, f 
found myself in Westminster-hall, in the 
pocket of a Counsellor, who was pleading 
the cause of Lord Melville, who was most 
strictly endeavouring to controvert both 
the law and the fact; but what surprised 
me most was, to hear another Counsellor, 
professed to be on the same side, contra- 
dict his colleague point blank.” Here the 
guivea tale must end. ‘The books about 
which the Learned Gentleman differed it 
was impossible to open ; no more than the 
spirit Giblyn could epen the book of the 
Abbot of Melrose. The Hon. Manager 
contended, as he went along, that the evi- 
dence was conclusive of the guilt of the 
Noble Defendant, and concluded his speech 
of this day with declaring he had no feel- 
ings of personal animosity. His duty done, 
he should retire, and he trusted his name, 
in going down to posterity along with the 
cause, would not be dishonoured ; but that 
which was honourable in itself would de 
rif 
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rive some lustre from the effulgence of the 
glory of that Court. 
Fifteenth Day= May 1). 

Mr Whitbread resumed his speech. He 
commented at length on the confession of 
the Noble Lord respecting the application 
of 10,000]. to purposes which he avowed 
he would not disclose He then adverted 
to the demeanour of Mr Trotter in giving 
his evidence, and insisted that, from his 
manner, as much was:to be inferred as 
from the plainest testimony He argued 
from the ath and sth clauses of the act of 
41786, and contended, that they were no- 
toriously violated by the Noble Defendant. 
With respect to the want of care in the 
Noble Defendant in examining his accounts, 
it did not appear that such was his charac- 
ter by his subsequent conduct. He had had 
the caution to insert an unusual clause in 
a release for the destruction of all vouch- 
ers, and he had not neglected to perform 
that agreement. What would the Noble 
Lord have said, when in office, to any of 
his inferior agents, if he had come to him 
with such excuses as the Noble Lord now 
ofiered to the Court on behalf of himself. 
With regard to the removal of the money 
from the Bank to Coutts’s, it was argued 
that the Noble Defendant had done it for 
reasoms of official convenience when the 
Pay Office was removed from Broad-Street 
to Somerset House. But in fact, it was in 
3>%6 that the money was removed to 
Coutts’s, aud the office was not removed 
until the year 1787—=the falsity of that pre- 
tence was there most evident. 

The Hon. Manager next adverted to the 
refuge taken by the Noble Lord under the 
Sth clause, and refusing to answer the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry. He considered this 
as strongly indicative of what were the 
Noble Lord's feelings—He fled to the sth 
clause, and exclaimed in the words of the 
Scotch song, “ Throw your auld cloak a- 
bout me.” If a conduct such as the Noble 
Defendant's could be overlooked and es- 
cap» punishment, it would have the most 
buneful public influence. It was little mat- 
ter comparatively how this case ended; 
but the example was most terrific. No 
public accountant hereafter need dread any 
responsibility, should the Noble Lord stand 
acquitted. He then entered into a detail of 
the transaction of i800 with much spirit, 
and observed, had not that loan been nego- 
tiated, the Noble Lord would not probably 
have been enabled to pay his balances, and 
the public must have suffered a loss. In ad 
verting to the conversation stated to have 
between Lord Melville and Trotter, 

e observed, that though the latter could 
not recollect any of the conversations with 
Precision, it was not to be doubted but that 
they understood cach other; there were 
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many modes of communicating ideas be- 
sides by words. When our immortal bard 
represents King John as wishing the death 
of hisnephew Arthur, without dering to 
speak his wishes direct to Hubert, he thus 
addresses him— 


“ If thou couldst see without eyes, 

“ Hear without thine ears, and make reply 

“ Without a tongue, using conceit alone— 

“ Without ey:s tears, and harmful sound of 
words, 

“Then in despite of blooded watchful day 

“ I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts. 


Similar, most likely, was Lord Melville's 
directions to Trotter, respecting India 
Stock ; but if any doubt remained as to this 
point, surely there could be nene to those 
sums which the Noble Lord admitted he 
had applied contrary to the purposes of 
the act. In conclusion, the Hon. Manager 
adverted to the manner in which the Coun. 
sel had attempted to defend their client. 
Instead of attempting to rescue his im- 
peached honour, and restore his character, 
they had only attempted to save him from 
punishment. “ Oh! miscrable man, to be so 
defended, said the Honourable Manager. 


Every one of the charges which the Ma. . 


nagers have presented against you have 
been completely substantiated. By your 
own confession, you have shown that you 
have illegally applied a large sum of the 
public money, und for that alone we are 
justified in seeking a verdict of condemna- 
tion against you. You expressed your 
readiness to swear that you did not derive 
any profits from the public money, during 
the paymastership of Douglas, and we have 
proved that you did. You have also de- 
clared that you derived no profits curing 
the paymastership of Mr Trotter, end we 
have proved that you did. And what hes 
been deposed by our evidence, not a single 
witness has been called on your part to 
controvert. We therefore claim from your 
Lordships the just reward of our success 
a verdict against the Noble Defendant. 

The Lord Ghanceiior asked the learned 
Counsel for the Defendant if they wished 
te say amy thing upon the cases quoted by 
theAttorney General.—M: Plomer merely 
observed, that he thought the case of Brem- 
bridge and Powel) did not apply—1 he 
Attorney Genera} stated that he quoted the 
case for the principle it established, which 
he insisted was analogous to the present 
case. 

The Court then adjourned to the Cham 
ber of Parliament. ae 

The Lords spent several days in discus- 
sing the evidence. In the course of their 
deliberations. three questions on the pot 
of law were ogreed to be put to the i 
to which the following answers (whlc) 
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comprehend the whole questions) were 
unawimously returned : 

1. 4newer —That monies issued from 
the Exchequer to the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England, on account 
of the ‘Treasurer ef his Majesty’s Navy, 
pursuant to the Act of 25th Geo. IIT. c. 34. 
may be lawfully drawn from the said Bank 
by the person duly authorized by the Trea- 
surer to draw upon the Bank according to 
the said Act, the drafts of such person 
being made for the purpose of discharging 
bills actually assigned upon the Treasurer 
before the dates of such drafts, but not 
actually presented for payment before such 
drawing, and that such monies so drawn for 
such purpose may be lawfully lodged and 
deposited in the hands of a banker, other 
than the Governor and Company of the 
Bark, until the payment of such assigned 
bills, and for the purpose of making pay- 
ment thereof when the payment thereof 
shali be demanded, and that such act in so 
crawing such monies, and lodging and de- 
positing the same as aforesaid, is not in the 
law a crime or offence. 

Il. Ansqwer.—If, by the expression “ for 
the purpose of being deposited in the hands 
of a private banker, or other private de- 
pository,” is to be understood that such 
was the object or reason of drawing the 
money out of the Bank of England, the 
Judges answer, that monies may not law- 
fully be drawn out of the Bank of England 
by the ‘l'reasurer of the Navy for such pur- 
— although the money be intended to 

e, and may in fact be, ultimately applied 
to naval services: But if, by that expression, 
itisto be understood that such interme- 
diate deposit in the hands of a private ban- 
ker or depository, is to be made bona fide 
as the means, or supposed means, of more 
fonvemently applymg the money to navy 
Services, in that case the Judges answer, 
that monies issued from the Exchequer to 
the Bank of England, on account of the 
Treasurer of the Mavy, pursuant to the 
act of the asth George III. ¢. 34. may be 
lawfully drawn therefrom by drafts drawn 
in the name and on behalf of the Treasu- 
rer, in the form prescribed by the said act, 
for the purpose of such monies being ulti- 
mately applied to navy services, although, 
in the mean time, and until the same shall 
be required to be so applied, the money may 
be deposited in the hands of a private banker, 
or other private depository of such monies, 
in the name and under the immediate sole 
controul and disposition of some other per- 
son or persons than the Treasurer hiniself. 

Ill. dnswer—'To this Question the Jud- 
* replied—That it was not unlawful for 
she ‘Treasurer of the Navy, before the act 
25th Geo, UL. although after the warraat 


stated in the question, te apply any sum of 
money imprested to him for navy services, 
to other uses, public or private, without 
authority for so doing, so as to con. 
sfute a misdemeanour, punishable by 
formation or indictment. 

On the tith of June, at the last private 
deliberation of their Lordships, a roll of 
the Peers names who had attended the 
trial was made up by the Clerks of Court, 
and an order made that this roll be called 
over next day on giving their final judge- 
ment, and no Peer whose nime was not 
contained in this roll should have a right 
to vote. A motion was made, that Lord 
Melville should not be present while the 
Peers were de'ivering their votes, but this 
motion was over-ruled. 


Sixteenth June U2. 


The anxiety to hear the final determi- 
nation of this most important case attracted 
crowds beyond what had been present on 
any former day, and many hundreds who 
had procured tickets were obliged to go 
away without being able to effect an en- 
trance. ‘The Peeresses attended in such 
numbers that there was scarcely accom- 
modation for them. About a quarter be- 
fore eleven, the Managers, followed by the 
other Members of the House of Commons 
and after them by the Speaker, entered. 
—The Lords were closely, shut up until 
twelve o'clock, during which time the 
several articles of impeachment were read ; 
and the final arrangements made for pas- 
sing judgment in the High Court of Parlia- 
ment. ‘Their Lordships then proceeded in 
the accustomed procession to the Hall. 

Silence being proclaimed, the Lord Chan- 
cellor addressed their Lordships in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“ Your Lordships having fully consider- 
ed and deliborened upon the several articles 
of impeachment exhibited against Henry 
Viscount Melville, and the evidence ad- 
duced in support thereof, are now to pro- 
ceed to pronounce judgement on the se- 
veral questions, and the first question is 
this.” His Lordship then stated the charge 
contained in this article. 

His Lordship then put the question to 
the youngest Baron on the first article, end 
in succession to every other Peer, up to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, the 
Prince of Wales not being present. ‘The 
manver of putting the question was this 

« Join Lord Crewe, is Henry Viscount 
Melville guilty of che high crimes and mis- 
demeanours charged in this article or not? 
— Answer, Not Guilty, upon my honour.” 

‘The Peer in giving his vote stood up, 
and inclining forward placed his right hand 
on his heart. The Lord Chancellor ha- 

ving 
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ving collected the other votes on each 
charge, gave his own in this form: 

«“] Thomas Lord Erskine having fully 
considered and deliberated upon the mat- 
ter in the first article, am of opinion, tlgt 
Henry Viscount Melville is not guilty up- 
on that article, upon my honour.” 

Ali the votes being taken upon the first 
article, silence was again proclaimed, and 
the question put in the same manner on 
the remaining charges, till the whole was 
gone through, About ten minutes before 
four, the numbers being il cast up by the 
clerks, assisted by the agents of the parties, 
the Lord Chanceilor spoke as follows == 

Tue JupGement. 

‘© The Majority of the Lords have ac- 

ovrirrep Henry V count Melville, on the 


-impeachment preferred against him by the 


Ilouse of Commons, and of THINGS 
contained therein; and, Henry Viscount 
Melville, } am to acquaint you,that you are 
Acquitted of the tuypeachment preferred 
against you by the Hlouse of Commons, 
and of all things contained therein.” 

The following is an abstract of the 
charges, with the votes upon each, taken 
from the Journals of the House of Lords. 

I. Onthe First Ariicle, charging Lord 
Melville with applying 10,000]. of the 
— money to his own use, previous to 

anuary 1786. 
Not Guilty 120 
Guilty ts—-1c5 Majority. 

HW. Charging him with permitting Alex- 
ander Trotter to apply sums of the pub- 
lic money to his own use, and conmiving at 
such fraudulent application :— 

Not Guilty 82 

Guiity 

lil. Charging him with permitting A- 
jexander Trotter to draw the public mone 
from the Bank, and place it in the hands of 
his bankers, Messts Coutts and Co. in his 
own name, and at his own disposal :— 

Not Guilty 83 

Guilty 

1V. Charging him with a similar con- 
nivance, in respect of pablic money placed 
by the said Alexander Trotter, in the hands 
of Mark Sprot, for the purpose of private 
emolument :— 

Not guilty, unanimously. 

V. Charging him the same as in the 
First Article, only laying the act subsequent 
to January 1786 

Not Guilty 132 

Guilty 3-129 

VI. Charging him with receiving pub- 
lic money from Alexander Trotter, and 
plying it to his own use, and in participating 
with the said Alexander Trotter in the 
profit made of the public money :=— 

Not Guilty 83 

Guilty 
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Charging him with receiving 
20,0001. of the publi money, without in. 

terest, from Alexander 'l'rotter 

Not Guilty 85 

Guilty 

Vill. Charging him with receiving 
from Alexander Trotter, 22,000 1. of the 
public money, for which the defendant was 
to pay interest i— 

Not Guilty 420 

Guilty 14—107 

IX. Charging, that while the said A. 
lexander Trotter transacted the business of 
the defendant as his agent, he, the said A- 
lexander ‘Trotter, was from time to time 
in advance to said Viscount Meiville, in 
that respect, tothe amount of from ¢,ocol, 
to 20,0001. which sum was purtly taken 
from the public money, and part'y froma 
mixed fund of public and private moncy i= 

ot Guilty 

Guilty 

XK. And last Article, charging him 
with taking, at divers times, between 1782 
and 1784, and between 1784 and 1786, 
27,000 |. of the public money, and converi- 
ing the same to his private use i— 

Not Guilty 123 

Guilty 


General Abstract of the Votes. 
Guilty. Not Guilty. Majority. 


First Charge 15 120 105 
Second - 53 82 29 
Third - 52 83 3h 
Fourth - _ 135 135 
Fifth = - 3 132 129 
Sixth - 47 88, at 
Seventh - 50 35 
Fighth 14 10? 
Ninth - 13 132 109 
Tenth - It 123 112 


The following is a list of the Names of the 
Peers voting, and of the manner in which 
they voted ;— 

Guilty on the following charges. 

Lord Chencellor, 2, 3, 6, 7- 

Dukes— Clarence, #, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10. 
Kent, 2, 3,6, 7- 
Sussex, ¥, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, IC. 
Gloucester, 1, 3,6, 759: 

Lord President, E. Fitzwilliam,t ,253:557'° 

Lord Privy Seal, V. Sidmouth, 2, 3167) 

Dukes—Norfolk, t, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8- 
Somerset, 2, 35 
St. Albans, 2, 3, 6, 7- 

Marquis— Winchester, 2, 35 9 7; 8,9 

Headfort, 2, 3, 6, 7- 

Earls.—Derby, 2, 3, 6, 75 85 9- 

Suffolk, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9- 
Winchelsea, 2, 3. 
Carlisle, 2, 3, 7+ 
Oxford, 5, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10. 


Cowper, 2, 6, 7, 5. sums 
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Earls—Stanhope, 2, 35 5» 6,758; Jy 
Buckinghamshire, 2. 
Fgremont, 2. 

Radnor, 2, 3, 6. 
Mansfield, 2, 3, 5, 7. 
Grosvenor, 2, 3, 5, 7, 10. 
Carnarvon, f, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8. 
Breadalbane, 2, 3, 6, 7. 
Stair, 2, 4, 6. 

Enniskillen, 7. 
Donoughmore, 2, 3, 6, 7- 
Rosslyn, 2, 3, 6, 7. 
Charleville, 7. 

ViscountmHereford, 2) 3, 6, 7. 

Bishop St Asaph, 2, 3, 6, 7, 9- 

Barons—Clifford, 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10. 
Si John, 2, 3,5, 7, 9) 
Clifton, 1, 2,3, 6, 
King, [, 2, 3, 6, 7s 8, 9- 
Ponsonby, 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 9- 
Dynevor, 7. 

Holland, #, 2, 3, 4, 
fsrantiey, 3, 6, 7. 
Rawdon, 2, 3, 6, 7. 
Bulkeley, 6, 7. 
Somers, 2, 3, 6, 75 8. 
Fife, 25 3» Ss 6, 
Grimston, 2, 3, 6, ?. 
Gage, 2, 3, 7- 
Auckland, 2, 3, 6, 7. 
Ossory, 2, 
Dundas, 2, 3, 6, 7. 
Yarborough, %, 3, 6, 7. 
Dawnay, I, 2, 3s 6, 7, 10, 
Dunstanville, 2, 3, 6, 7, 9- 
Minto, 2, 3,6, 7. 
Lilford, 2, 3. 
Carysfort, 2, 2, 6, 7. 
Fllenborough, 2, 3, 5, 4, 7, 8. 
Lauderdale, 1, 2, 3, 7) Qy 1+ 
Crewe, 2, 3, 6, 7. 

Not Guilty upon ail the charges. 

Duket... York... Cumberland ... Cam- 
bridge... Beaufort...Rutland. 

Marquisses ... Salisbury ... Abercorn ... 
Cornwallis... Hertford. 

Earls.. Aylesford (Lord Steward)..Dart- 
Houth (Lord Chamberlain)...Pridgewater 
Weetmorelond... Essex... Doncaster’ Buc- 
rleuch)... Bristol... Macclestield... Graham 
( Montrose)... Hardwicke...Chatham... Da- 
thurst ... Uxbridge ... Camden ... Strange 
( Athol)...Mount Edgecumbe... Digby ... 
Onslow...Chichester... Fortescue... Powis... 
‘trathmore...Kelly... Aboyue...Glasgow... 
W estine ith... Longiord...Lucan. ..Limerick 

--Caledon, 

Viscounts... Wentworth... Hampden ... 
Lowther. ' 

Bishops...Bath and Wells...Chichester. 

Bayons....Spencer (Blandford )...Hay... 
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Douglas...Douglas (Merton)... Mulgrave 
.--Bradford...Stuart, (Moray)... Harewood 
..-Rolle...Carrington... Bayning...Bolton.... 
Northwick... Eldon...St. Helen's... Thomond 
Barham. 


Three protests were delivered into the 
House of Lords upon the result of Lord 
Me vicce’s trial, but the length tu which 
they extend prevents us from inserting t!.cm. 

The first of these protests, which is » » ned 


Auckland Vassal Holland 
Dundas Lauderdale 

Suffolk & Berkshire Oxford & Mortimec 
Rosslyn Caryslort, 

St John 


was d-livered in the day before the verdict 
was given in Westminister Hell; it consists 
merely of an objection to the form of pro- 
ceeding, the Noble Dissentients contending 
that “ it was the invariable practice of the 
House, in cases of high Crimes and Misde- 
meanouré, to come to some vote within the 
Chamber of Parliament ou the merits of 
the charges presented by the Commons.” 

"The second protest, which was delivered 
afterthe verdict was given in Westminster 
Flall, is founded upon the answer to the 
second charge ; it is signed, 
Dawnay | Vassall Holland 
De Dunstanville Lauderdale 

Suffolk and Berkshire 

Augustus Frederick Oxford aud Mortimer 
Rosslyn Dundas 
Cifton St John 

This protest relates tothe permission al- 
ledged to have been given by Lord Met- 
vitLte to Mr ‘Trorrer, his Paymaster, to 
draw from the Bank of England, for other 
purposes than for application to naval ser- 
vices, contrary te“ an act fer the better 
regulating the office of ‘Treasurer of his 
Majestv's Navy.” 

‘The third protest is signed— 


Rossivn Vassal Holland 
Augustus Frederick Lauderdale 

Clifton Suffoik and Berkshire 
St John Oxford and Mortuner 
De Dunstanville Dundas 


It refersto the answer to the sixth and se-’ 


venth questions, and contends that, in vio- 
lation of the letter and spirit of the said ace 
of Parliament, Mr Trorrer, by desire of 
Lord “ opened an account 
culled the Chest Account, in which he debi- 
Lord Mecvitre with 10,0001. being 
the sum of money tor which Lord Viscount 
Me rvitre, by his own was at 
that time accountable to the public;’ and 
“ thot various advances were maddy at subse- 
quent periods ou the same account,” &c—<— 
This protest is the longest of the whole, 
and is founded chiefly on the arguinents 
urged by the Managers. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 14. 


= a Committee of Supply the Secreta- 


ry at war explained the rates of aug- 
mentation of pay to be allowed to the 
army—and moved that 161,7001. be 
granted towards defraying the expence 
of such additional allowances—agreed 
to. 

The following are the rates of aug- 
roenitation :— 

Lieutenant-Colonels to be raised from 
rss. 11d. to 17s. per diem.—Majors, 
from 14s. 1d. to 16s.—Captains, from 
gs. sd. to 10s. 6d.3; two shillings more 
to be allowed to Captains having the 
Brevet of Major, er any superior rank. 
—Lieutenants, from ss. Sd. to 6s. 6d. 
and one shilling more to be allowed to 
Lieutenants of above seven years stand- 
ing.—Ensigus, from 4s. Sd. to ss. 3d.— 
Adjutants from $s. to $s. 6d.—Quarter 
masters, from ss. 8d. to 6s. 6d.—Ser- 
yeant-Majors and Quartermaster-Ser- 
jeauts from 28. od. to 2s. 6d.—Serjeants 
from 1s. 640. to 1s. 10d.—Corporals, 
after 14 years service, 1s. 6d. 5; ditto, 
from seven to :ourteen, 1s. sd.; ditto, 
below seven, 1s. 4d.;—Privates after 
fourteen years service 1s. 2d.; ditto 
from seven to fourteen, 1s. 1d. ditto 
below seven Is, 

In eddition to these rates, the oflicer 
commanding a battalion is to receive 
a further a'lowance of 3s. a day, and 
Field Officers of Infantry Regiments at 
home are to be allowed forage for one 
horse.—Officers holding doubie appoint- 
meats, whether Staffor Regimental, are 
not to have the increase of pay. The 
Lieutenants of Militia are not to get 
any additional allowance beyond 6s. 6d. 
a-day, after seven years. 

The increase of Pensions to Officers’ 
Widows are as follows :—Licut..Colo- 
uel from sol. to 60l.—Major from gol. 
to sol.—Captain and Paymaster, from 
30l. to Lieut. and Surgeon, from 
26l.to 30l.—Second Lieutenant, Cor- 
net and Ensign, Quartermaster, Adju- 
tant, Assistant Surgeon, and Veterinary 
Surgeon, from zc!, to 26!.—Chaplain, 


Deputy Purveyor, and Hospital Mate, 
from 16l.to 201.—Physician and Purvey. 
or, from 30]. to 40!.—Commissaries at 
20S. per day, from 30}. to gol. -Ditto, at 
158. per day, from 26!. to 30l.—Dittoat 
10s. per day, from zol.to 26!, 

The augmentation tothe F_ot Guards 
is as follows :— 

Serjeant-Major and Quarter Master 
Serjeant, per day 25. Sd. 5 serjeant as, 
corporal after 14 years service is, 7d.; 
from 7 to 14, 18. 6d. below, 158. sd.; 
privates after 14 years service, 1s. 3d.; 
from 7 to 14, 18. 2d.3 below 7, no ad- 
vance. 

The Militia Officers Bill passed thro’ 
a committee after a good deal of oppo- 
sition frem Sir W. Elford, Mr Yorke, 
Col. Bastard, and others, who contend- 
ed that the measure was degrading to 
the Militia, and a breach of faith with 
them, as by their original e: gagement 
they were entitied to the same pay as 
the regulars, and that it was in fact sub- 
Versive of the Militia Laws, The bil 
was passer (July 16) after strong oppo 
sition, on a division, 35 to 24. 


Tuesday, Fuly 15 


In acommittce on Earl Nelson's ¢- 
state bill, Col. Wood thought that scecl. 
per annum was a sufficient reward, as 
the money was voted to a collateral 
branch of the family. Mr Rose and 
Lord Henry Petty supported the bil’, 
which passed thro” the committee with 
some new clauses added to regulate the 
purchase of the estate, &c. In the 
course of bis speech Mr Rose stated, 
that Lord Nelson, on his leaving Eng: 
land to take the command off CaciZ, 
formed him (Mr Rose) that al! the pro 
perty he had in the word was not wor 
above 15,0001. and that his debts were 
nearly as much. 


Wednesday, Fuly 16. 


Mr Rob/on rose to make his promised 


motioa respecting barracks. He s# 
the most enormous abuses and specu 
lations existed relative to barracks 5 for 
common shells of barns in the Isle © 


Wight, the sum of 2o0l. a-year given; 
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given ; though they were kept in re- 
pair by Government. ‘The rent was af- 


terwards lowered one half; but even 


that was tar toomuch, He had conhn- 
ed a former motion of his to the Isle of 
Wight ; his present motion should re- 
igte to the whole of the temporary ber- 
racks throughout England, many of 
which had been used but a short ime 
inthe course of the year. He then 
ooncluded with moving, that there be 
Jaid before the House, an account of all 
the temporary barracks in the king- 
dom, hired by Government from the 
year 1793 to 18c6: that the whole ac- 
count should contain 15 columns, com- 
prehending the various ciucumstances 
relating to the buildings, &e. 

Mi Rodscn, in the course of his speech, 
stated one case of a house, which being 
taken by a Lady tor 3cl. was let for 
a mess of officers at 7ol. and the reason 
assigned by this fair dame was, that as 
che saw every body robbing the pub- 
lic, she conceived she hada right to get 
something in the scramble. 

Lord H. Petty admitted the existence 
of considerable abuses in that depart- 
ment, and after some conversation, the 
motion was agreed to. 

Wednesday, Fuly 16. 

In committees, resolved that the 
Lords of the Treasury be empowered to 
raise money by a Lottery of 100,000 
tickets ; that a bounty of cs. 6d. per 
cwt. be allowed on oil of vitriol export- 
ed, and that a million be granted to the 
East India company, to repay so much 
of the sum expended by them in the 
publie service. 


SCOTS FORFEITED ESTATES. 


On the motion of Sir ohn Sinclair, 
the House went into a Committee on 
the Report respecting the Scots forfeit. 
ed estates accounts (for which see page 
659.) when— 

_ Mr Percival rose to oppose the grant- 
ng of the sums proposed by the cum- 
mittee; he stated that he considered 
the funds proceeding from the forfeited 
estates as having been devoted to what 
was called Highland purposes exclusive- 
iy: he considered the grant of such large 
“ums as were proposed for building anew 
Court of Exchequer and a Lunatic A- 
‘ylum: at Edinburgh, as being for the 
benefit of the Lowlands of Scotland en- 


tirely, He then entered at considera- 
1806, 


8 


ble length-into the case of Mr Robert- 
son of Strowan, a Gentleman whose 
estates had been forfeited for the rebel- 
lion of his ancestors in the years 1590 
and 1715, but restored to him by the 
act of Parliament in 17845 the case of 
this Gentleman, he stated, was one of 
peculiar hardship; the interest of the 
heritable debts on ail the other forfeited 
estates had been regularly paid by Go- 
Vernment oat of the rents, so that upoa 
the landlords getting them restored in 
1784, they received them on the same 
footing as their ancestors beld them.— 
In the case of Mr Robertson, however, 
the interest of the debts on his estate 
had not been paid, so that upon getting 
it restored, he was in a worse situation 
than any other proprietor in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

‘The Lord Advocate replied to Mr Per- 
cival at some length, and with his usual 
ingenuity: he ridiculed the idea that 
the Highlanders of Scotland were not to 
be benefited by the erection of the Court 
of Justice, and a Lunatic Asvlum ; and 
as to the case of Mr Robertson of Strow- 
an, he would remind the Hen. Mem- 
ber opposite of the good old proverb, 
that a “ Gitt horse should not be looked 
in the mouth,” 

The Chancellor of the Excheguer sug- 
gested that Mr Robertson of Strowan 
might obtain some compensation upon 
application to the Committee 5 when, 
after considering the Report of the com- 
mittee, it was resolved, 

“ That the sum of 964. out of arrears 
of rent of the Perth estate, of rogol. our 
of the arrears of the Lovat estate, and ot 
outof the unexhausted b+lance 
and surplus of the rent of the different 
forfeited estates in Scotland, be applied 
to the purposes of taking down the old 
and erecting a new Exchequer Cham. 
ber in Edinburgh. ‘That 7s5ocl. out of 
the same unexhausted balances be ap- 
plied towards the erection ofa harbour 
at Wick in Caithness. ‘That Sool. per 
annum for ten years be granted out 
of the same fund to the Highland Socie- 
ty of Scotland, for the purpose of en. 
couraging agriculture in that part of the 
country; the Society becoming bound 
to pay the annuities to the surviving 
officers of the Board of Forfeited Es- 
tates during the said period. That the 
sum of zocol. be granted towards the 
erection of a Lunatic Asylum in Edin- 

burgh, 
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unexhausted balance or sumplus be vest- 
ed in the Commissioners for Roads and 
Bridges in Scotland, for the purpose of 
promoting Canals, Iron Railways, Har- 
bours, Roads, and Bridges, in that 
Country.” 

Thursday, Fuly 17. 

The Royal Family annuity bill, Lord 
Nelson’s annuity bill, and several others, 
were passed. The following account 
was presented of offices and salaries an- 
nexed thereto held by certain branches 
of the Roval Family : 

The Prince of Wales, as Colonel of 
the roth Dragoons, ro$sl. 17s. 6d ; The 
Duke of York, as Ranger of Windsor 
Forest, rated gol. Allowance for fire 
wood, &c. 111, For New Lodge, &c. 
301 ; As Commander in Chief, 33711. 1s. 
3d. For first Regiment of Guards, rated 
6681; As Colonel of the Goth Regt. 
2381; The Duke of Clarence, for half 
p3y, 7301 ; For Bushy Park, 128]. 9s. 
$d ; The Duke cf Kent, First Regt. of 
Poot 775]. 128. 6d; As Governor of 
Gib altar 36431; ‘The Duke of Cum- 
berland, as Colonel of the rsth Regt. 
108sl. 178. 6d3 As Licut. General on 
the Staff, See. 1348]. 8s 3 The Duke of 
Cambridge, as Colonel of the Coldstream 
Regt. of Guards, 668]. 5s. 7d; The 
Duke of Sussex as Lieut. General on 
the Staff, 1348!. 8s; The Duke of 
Gloucester, ditto, 13481. 8s. 

Wednesday, July 23. 

Before the Speaker took the chair, 
the Usher of the Black Rod entered the 
House, and summoned the House to 
attend his Majesty’s Commissioners in 
the House of Peers. On the return of 
the Members, the Speaker read his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech in the usual form, and 
the Members immediately dispersed, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The time of their Lordships having 
been much occupied in the considera- 
tion of the articles of impeachment 
against Lord Melville, little public 
business came under discussion during 
the latter part of the session, except 
going through the bills that had pre- 
Viously passed the House of Commons. 
On these, few observations were made, 
and no debate of importance took place, 
After the conclusion of the trial, the 
atwendance of the Peers was very thin. 


Proceedings of Parliament. 
And that the residue of said - 


Thursday, Fune 12, 

An order was made for enterip 
minute ja the Journals of the 
of Lord Melville, aad the imper 
agatist hin was dismissed. Tt was also 
ordered, that an account of the trial 
should be printed under the authonty 
of the Lord Chancellor *, 

Friday, 

In the committee on the mutiny bill, 
the clause respecting limited seivice 
was opposed by the Earls of Westmore. 
land and Cambden, the Duke of Mon. 

trose, 


13. 


* The publication of the proceedings 
on Lord Melville's trial has given rise 
to a law suit in Chancery, Mr Gurney, 
the short-hand writer, was the person 
empowered by the Lord Chanceilor, to 
take down the who proceedings, and 
to pubiish them under hisLordship’s au- 
thority. This Mr G. did in a large 8vo. 
volume, which sold for ros. 6d. A few 
days after this publication, Messrs. 
Longman and Rees published another e- 
dition of this trial at the price of ss— 
Mr G. applied to the Lard Chancellor 
for an injunction to restrain these de- 
fendants from printing and publishing 
the said trial, he being the only person 
authorised to do so. 

The Attorney Gen. for Mr Gurner, 
contended, that the House of Lords had 
a legal right to appoint a person to pub- 
lish an accurate report of their proceed- 
ings, to prevent the circulation of false 
or incorrect statements ; and in particu. 
lar quoted the case of the trial of the 
Duchess of Kingston in 1776, where 
Mr Bathurst, who had purchased the 
MS. from the short-hand writer, ob- 
tained an injunction against Mr Kear- 
sley. Mr Percival argued on the other 
side, that no branch of the Legislature nor 
any Court of Justice, had sucha legal 
right, that being vested by law in the 
Crown alone. 

The Lord Chancellor corsidered the 
question as certainly involved in some 
Gifficulty, but the case of the Duchess 
of Kingston was a precedent 99 directly 
in point, that he granted the injunction. 

It is to be remarked, that some ree" 
sellers in Edinburgh having pa 
an edition from Longman’s copy, 
latter applied to the Court of yer’ 
for an interdict against them, whic 
the Court refused, not considering such 
a publication as literary property+ 
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trose, and Lords Boringdon, Hardwicke, 
Hlawkesbury, and Mulgrave. It was 
supported by the Duke of Gloucester, 
Baris Spencer, and Moira, and Lords 
Caernarvon, Grosvenor, King, Roslyn, 
Holland, and Grenville. ‘Phe latter 
observed, that it had been asked whet 
statesinan, With a statesman’s mind, had 
ever proposed to any country such a 
measure tur adoption? He would de- 
clare the statesman whose authority he 
would offer for the measure. It was 
that consummate statesman (Mr Pitt,) 
whose irreparable loss the country 
had so recently to deplore, - It was 
from hum that he hed lesrned the prin- 
eple. Tt was one which he knew oc- 
cupied his great mind, and was decisive 
in his opinion for many yeais. ‘There 
was not a single argument that had 
been oflered against the bul that had 
not becn urged by himself against the 
principle to that great statesman, in re- 
peated discussions between them on the 
subject, and that was not ably and con- 
vincingly answered by his lamented 
friend —The Committee divided on the 
Clause—aves 94, 31. 

The Earl of Adoyne presented several 
petitions from Peers of Scotland, stating 
the vacancy which they conceived to 
have been caused in the Representative 
Peerage of that country, In consequence 
of the Earl of Eglintoun, one of the six- 
teen Representative Peers of Scotland in 
the present Parlhament, having been 
created a Peer of the United Kingdom 
et Great Britain and Ireland, and pray- 
ing such relief therein as to the house 
shoud seem meet.—Ordered to he on 
the table, but no other proceeding ensued, 

Wednesday, June 18. 

‘The House resoived into a commit- 
tee 5 and Lord Grenville addressed their 
Lordships on the subject of the acmini- 
stration of Justice in Scotland. His at- 
tention he stated was called to the 
Subject by the immense arrears of 
appeals trom that country, which had 
accumulated to an extent productive 
Of the greatest anconvenience, both to 
the suitors and to that House. On 
turther enquiry,he found that the Court 
of Session was reduced to a state of si- 
Milar embarrassment, by the multipiici- 
ty of suas. In seeking a remedy for 
this most serious evil, he had applied to 
those who, from their official situation 
and professional practice in the Courts 
below, were most capable of affording 


707 
him information. ‘The great source of 
the evil existed in the constitution of 
the Court itself, and in the mode of car- 
rving on suits, by written memorials, 
pleadings and arguments, all of which 
must be separately perused and studied 
bv each of the fifteen Lords of Session. 
After the minutest investigation, he 
had digested the changes which he had 
conceived to be absolutely necessary 
in the constitution of this Court, and 
in appeals to it from inferior judicato- 
ries, into a series of resolutions, which 
he would now propose for the adoption 
of the Commitiee, intending, wherf the 
Report should be presented, te move 
that it should be taken into considera. 
tion ona day which was likely to be 
the duration of the present Ses. 
sion. In the interval, the subject would 
receive all that attention which it so 
peculiarly claimed trom Parliament and 
the people of Scotland, and it would be 
biought forward next session with alf 
the advantages resulting from that cir- 
cumstance. {fis Lordship then went 
at considerable detail into the constitu. 
tion and practice of the Court of Session, 
and described the substance of each re. 
solution proposed as a_ remedy for the 
existing inconveniences, The princi- 
pal a terations which he suggested were, 
that the Court shall be divided inte 
three Chambers ot concurrent jurisdic. 
tion, each Consisting of five Judges : that 
the pursuer should be required in his 
summons to state the facts of the case, 
separate from the law, and the defend- 
er,in his defences, to deny or admit 
them; that upon such denial or admis- 
sion, the fact may be directed to be tried 
by an issue of a Jury, at the application 
of either party, or the discretion of the 
Court ; that the judgment of each Cham- 
ber may be revised by the remaining 
ten Jucges, sitting ina Court of Review; 
and that appeals shall be to the House 
of Lords only from the final judgment 
of the Court of Review. 

His Lordship then stated a variety of 
regulations calculated to expedite ap- 
peals, and to diminish their number.-— 
Among these was one respecting the 
granting of costs in cases cf veNations 
appeals. “his was a point on which Le 
did not now mean to propose any re- 
solutions, but to which he wished their 
Lordships to turn their minds. Many 
causes were broucht before the House 
without acy hope of ultimate success. 
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The appeilant merely sought to gain a 
certain advantage by delay, and that 
was his only object. This practice 
could only be done away by giving larger 
costs in future. In many cases indeed 
no extent of costs could be a remedy 
against this evil. But this might be a- 
dopted, that when the Court agreed, the 
parties about to appeal should give se- 
curity, that in case of the reversal ot 
the decree, they should indemnify the 
other party for the expence and trouble 
they put him to. The more he con- 
sidered this subject, the less difficulty 
he saw in it, and the more did it appear 
likely to promote the ends of justice.— 


“He would not recommend the imme- 


date adoption of this plan respecting 
costs. 

Another matter he had to state was 
one of detail, but of great importance. 


‘It was proposed to abolish, or at least 


tu limit as much as possible, extraction 
of records, documents, &c, in causes in 
Scotland which had grown into a great 
abuse, volumes being thus frequently 
made up im one cause, the expence of 
extracting which alone might amount 
to more than the value of the object 
in dispute. It was proposed, there- 
fore, to confine this system of extrac- 
ting to a guere exemplification of the 
record, the pleadings, and the in- 
terlocutors. His Lordship added, that 
the interest of many individuals might 
be injured by the proposed arrange- 
ments, but Parliament would no doubt 


award them a proper compensation, ° 


After several other statements on col- 
lateral points of law, his Lordship con- 
cluded by moving a nuinber of resolu. 
tions on the’subject. 

Lord Hawkesbury stated his satisfac- 
tion at finding this subject, which had 


occupied much of the attention of the 


last administration, taken up by the No- 
ble Lord, and expressed his concurrence 
in almost all the propositions advanced 
vby him, The Duke of Mowtrose and the 
Lord Chancellor said a few words to the 
same effect. ‘The resolutions were a- 
greed to mem, diss. (See the fui Repert 
in Mag. far July, p. 497.) 
Toursday, June 19. 

Lord Grenville moved that the con. 
sideration of the charges against Judge 
Fox, be postponed for two months, bis 
Lordship being decidediy of opinion 
that the House of Lords is not the 
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proper place for the discussion of suck 
charges ;—that it has no original Crimi. 
nal Jurisdiction ; and that to attempt 
to give it any such jurisdiction, is ty 
confound the powers given by the Con. 
stitution, and to establish a precedent 
highly dangerous and inimical to the 
true interests of justice. ‘This opinion 
was controverted by the Marquis of A. 
bercorn, Lords Eldon and Hawkesbury, 
Sc. ‘Lhe motion was carried by a ma- 
Jonity of 25 to 16, 


Tuesday, June 24. 


Lord Grenville presented a message 
from the King, recommending a more 
effectual provision for aged, disabled, 
and wounded seamen, signiliying 
that his Majesty would relinquish a 
certain proportion of prizes to be cou- 
demned for that purpose. 

Lord Warwick stated that he had de- 
livered to both the late and present ad- 
ministration, a plan of fair and equal 
taxation ; but as neither seemed ds- 
posed to act upon it, he should submit 
it to Perhament. 

Lord Grenville, after describing in 
glowing terms the injustice and misery 
produced by the slave trade, moved 
that their Lordships agree with the 
Commons in their resolution for the ne- 
cessity of a's abolition. 

Lord Hawkesbury opposed the resolu- 
tion, as-heing couched in terms too ab- 
stracted, #1is opinion was, tliat the on- 
ly effect of the abolition of the slave 
trade by this country, would be to 
transfer it to those states who conduct- 
ed it on principles jess humane. He 
moved the previous question. 

The original motion was supported 
in the further progress of the debate, 
by the Bishop of Londen, the Lord 
Chancellor, Bishop of St Asaph, Lord 
Spencer, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Hol- 
land, and Lord Grosvenor; aid oppo- 
sed by Lord Westmoreland, Lord Sid. 
mouth, and Lord Fitzwilliam ; the two 
latter, however, objected rather to the 
form than the principle of the motion. 

Lord Grenville then spoke in reply 3 
and, before sitting down, gave notice, 
that as soon as the resolution was Gispo- 
sed of, he should move au address to his 
Majesty, requesting him to concert me4- 
sures with foreign powers, for more 
completely carrying its purpose into ef 


fect. 
The 
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The motion for the previous ques- 
tion was rejected on u division, by a 
majority of 41 to 20, and the resojution 
was put and carried without a division : 
as was also the motion forthe address 
to his Majesty. 

Tuesday, Fuly 8. 

Lord Meluilie brought forward his 
promised motion relative to the appoint- 
ment of a Governor General in India, 
and the recall of Sir George Barlow.— 
His Lordship contended that it was 
neither the intention of Parliament, nor 
of Mr Pitt's bill, to controul the Court 
of Directors, but to assist them. He 
was anxious to state his proposition fair- 
ly and distinetly, and to assert, that if 
Miusters gave to the clause granting 
the power of recall to the Crown, the 
construction of its empewering a capri- 
cious, ungrounded recall, it would be 
exercising a wanton and arbitrerv pow- 
er, directly opposite to the spirit and 
meaning of the clause; and he would 
broadly maintain, that if the clause was 
used to compell the Court of Directors 
to comply with the recommendation ot 
Ministers, such an attempt was an open, 
direct, and unjustifiable violation of the 
spit and provisions of the act ; at least 
Ninisters should be willing and able to 
state the motives and reasons that in- 
cace them to resort to such an exercise 
ot power. Was Sir George Barlow un- 
ht tor the situation he held ? or why, m 
such an insiance, was a prerogative of 
the Crown put in force, which hed not 
been exercised for 22 years ?—If he was 
right in his construction of the clause, 
he was sure it ought to be exercised 
with temper and circumspection ; if not, 
the worst consequences would ensue, 
and, imstead of a sober and slid Go- 
vernment, there would be nothing but 
contusion amd anarchy im the manage- 
ment of our India affairs. His Lordship 
concluded with moving an address to 
his Majesty, praying that there be 
laid before the House such extracts ot 
dispatches as related to the treaties of 
peace lately concluded, and a!so such 
correspondence as had taken place be- 
tween the Court of Directors and Go- 
vernament, Tespecting the appointment 


of a Governor General to India, and the 


recall ot Sir George Barlow. 

Lord Grenville opposed the motion, 
a8 no instance could be adduced, in 
which private communications relative 
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to the fitness of individuals for any 
particular office, had been laid before 
Paruament. ‘The recall of Sir G. Bar- 
low was sanctioned by the law 5 but he 
had at present all the powers of Gover- 
nor, and would continue to exercise 
them till the arrival of a successor in 
India. 

The motion was supported by Lords 
Hawkesbury, and Redesda'e 
and opposed by Lords Minto, Bucking 
hamshire, Ellenborough, and the Lod 
Chancellor. Lord Me/ville replied, and 
signilied, that though it was not his in- 
tention to divide the House on the sub- 
ject, the papers he had moved ior would 
in one way or other meet the public 
eve. “Phe motion was of course nega- 
tived. 

Friday, ‘Yuly vt. 

Earl Spencer moved the Commiument 
of the general training bill. Lord Aled- 
qule could see no reason for imposing 
this additional burden on the country, 
when we had 3 or 400,000 Volunteers 
already disciplined. Larl Moira, while 
he supported the bill, bore testimony to 
the zeal and admirable discipline of the 
Scotch volunteers. So full was his cou- 
fidence in them, that he apprised Go- 
vernment that he would answer for 
the safety of that part of the country 
without the a of a single regular 
regiment. He would have had no hesi- 
tation in meeting with them any equal 
bedy of French that could have land. 
ed in that part of the country.—Lords 
Westmoreland, Eldon and Hawkes- 
bury, opposed the bill, Lords Sid- 
mouth and Grenville supported it. 
latter made this important declaration, 
** that we must henceforth make up 
our minds, whether in peace or in was, 
to have a targe regular mulitary estab- 
lishment, and that 19 addition, we must 
lay down such a fermanent system, as 
shall render us at ail times an armed na- 
tion and a military people.” “The bill 
was committed, and reported without 
anv amendment. 

Wednesday, July 23. 

‘She Usher ot the Black Rod haying 
summoned the Commons to attend in 
the Huuse of Peers, and the Commons 
having attended accordingly, the Lord 
Crancellor read his Matesty’s Commis- 
ston for proroguing the Parliament.-- 
After which his Lordship delivered the 
failowing speech to both Hons-s. 
ATy 
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bY of your affectionate attachment, in 8. Martin, M‘Nab.—Affirmed. By 
) the provision which you have made this decision it is established to be com 
{ for enabling the younger branches of petent to the Magistrates or ‘Jown 
his Royal Family to meet the necessa- Councils of the Roval Boroughs in Scot- 
rv expences of their station. land, to make bye Jaws, introductory 
** Aly Lords and Gentlemen, of a new mode of making burgesses, not- 

“ His Majesty, being always anxious withstanding any priorimmemorial prac- 


DEE Proceedings of Parliament. 
My Lord: and Gentlemen, can alone give energy to War and se 
TBE “His Majesty has commanded us to curity to Pesce.” 
a ag acquaint you, that the state of the public The Lord Chancellor then, in the Usual + 
‘ business enables his Majesty to close Manner, prorogued the Parliament ty 
Be are this session of Parliament. Thursday the 28th of August, on which 4 
oie dae “We are at the same time directed day it was further prorogued to Thurs. | 
t we to express to you, the great satisfaction day the 9th of October. 3 
which his Majesty has derived from. Scots APPEALS, 
“your.unremitting zeal and diligence, The following is an accurate list of 
Se ik: and from that attention to the most im- the appeals from the Court of Session, io 
p meh, portant interests of his Empire which determined by the House of Peers lat | 
has been so conspicuously manifested with their determinations gene- 
The which have been a- 1. Ogilvie v. Carron Company.—Af. 
t dopted for the permanent improvement per. 
of the various branches of our Military . oodie ( raw urd) Coutts, 
4 System, vour attention to combine these us was an important question, whe. im 
1 8 a airangements with the great object of ther Mr Moodie, the heir at law of 
public economy, and the regulations Col. Crawturd of Crawiurdland, should 
: Re which you have established for the spee- succeed to his estates, or if Mr Coutts ia 
mi dy and effectual Audit of the Public Ac. should succeed, to whom the Colvnel 
| counts, cali for his particular acknow- /eft the estates upon his death ted. Phe 
tedgments. Court of Session determined in favour 
Gentlemen of rhe House of Commons, of Mr Coutts.—Revei sed. 
4 3. Howie Merry, (Paupers.)—Af 
“We have in command from his 
; ef | Majesty to thank you for the provision 4+ Glassels v. the Earl of Wemys— 7 
Which you have made for the various irmed, 
eae exigencies of the Public Service, parti- s. Allan vw. C. De Voss, and Messrs. = 
cularly by raising within the year Ramsay and Williamson, his agent— 
| very large a proportion of the public grmed, 
supplies ; a measure 1 itself highly ad- 6. Rose v. the Earl of Fife, respec 
es Vantageous, and which must create, ting certain claims made by the appt! 
: ia both at home and abread, the most fa- jane against the Karl, which the Court 7 
vourable impression of our national Tee Session rejected.—A tiirmed, without 
sources, and of the spirit which ani- pearing the respondent's counsel. 
mates the British Peopie. You may be 6. Trustees of Murray of Broughton, 
assured, that the utmost attention shail grotes, respecting a salmon fishing in the 
| be paid to the frugal administration et river Dee.—Remitted to the Court of ; 
th those Supplies, which you have so Session to review their interlocutor, and 
berally granted. let the parties into evidence, as to the 
His Majesty is particularly sensi-  senera! law and usage in this particular 
ic or the fresh proot he has received river, respecting ope and close cruives. 


for the restoration of Peacg, on just and 
honourable terms, is engaged in discus- 
sions with a view to the accomplish. 
ment of that desirable end ; their suc- 
cess must cepend on a corresponding 
disposition on the part of the enemy ; 
and, in every respect, his Majesty looks 
with the fullest confidence to the con- 
tinuance of that union and public spirit 
among all ranks of bis people, which 


tice, or usage, to the country. 

9. Newal v Rae.—-Affirmed with gol. 
costs. 

10. Grahame of Gartmore, v. Coum- 
tess of Glencairn.—A firmed with 107! 
costs, 

11. Rennie v. Tod and others.—Re- 
versed. 

2. Smith Yelton.—Remitted. 
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New German CONFEDERATION. 

new German Constitution, 

which has long been talked of on 
the Continent, has at length made its 
appearance, and the German Empire 
can now be regarded as nothing more 
than so many departrents of France.— 
‘The arrangements were all settled while 
the Russian ambassador, M. D’Oubril, 
was at Paris, employed in adjusting his 
treaty of peace with Gen. Clarke. But 


he was kept in profound ignorance of . 


the transaction, which was not made 
public till eight davs after he had set 
out for St Petersburgh. ‘The papers 
relating to such an important subject, 
we think it necessary to give at length, 


Frexcn Nore, 
Raiisbon, August 


This day M. Bacher, Charge D’Af- 
faires of France, remuted to the Diet 
ihe tollowing Note :— 

"The Undersigned Charge d’Af- 
faires i his Majesty the Emperor ofthe 
Freach and King ot Italy, at the Gene- 
ral Diet of the Germanic Empire, has 
received orders from his Majesty to 
make the following declaration :— 

** Their Majesties the Kings ot Ba- 
varia and Wirtemberg, the Sovereign 
Princes of Ratisbon, or Baden, of Hesse 
Darmstadt, of Nassay, and the other 
principal Princes of the South and West 
of Germany, have takea the resolution 
to form among themselves a Contedera- 
ton, which plices them in safety from 
all the uncertainties of the future, and 
they have ceased to be States of the Em- 
pire. 

“The situation in which the treaty 
ot Presburg placed directly the Courts 
allied to France, and indirectly the 
Princes whom they surround, and who 
are their neighbours, being incompatible 
with the condition of a State of the 
Empire, it became necessary for those 
Courts, and for the Princes, to arrange 
on a new pian the system of their rela- 
tions, and to cause to disappear an in- 
consistency which would have been a 
permanent source of agitation, of in- 
‘Wuietude, and of danger. 

On her side, France, so essentially 


interested in maintaining the peace of 
the South of Germany and who could 
not doubt, that the moment when she 
should have caused her troops to repass 
the Rhine, discord, an inevitable con. 
sequence of relations contradictory or 
uncertain, ill detined and understood, 
would have exposed to new dangers 
the repose of nations, and again, per- 
haps, lighted up a war upon the Con- 
tinent ; bound, besides, to promote the 
welfare of her allies, and to enable them 
to enjoy all the advantages which the 
treaty of Presburg had secured tothem, 
and which she had guaranteed, France 
could only see in the Contederation 
which they have formed a natural con- 
sequence and necessary completion of 
the treaty. 

“For a long time, successive chan- 
ges, Which have gone on augmenting 
from age to age, had reduced the Ger- 
man Constitution to be only a shadow 
of itself. ‘Time had changed all the re- 
lations of grandeur and of strengtl 
which originally existed among the 
Members of the Confederation, and be- 
tween each of them, and the whole, of 
which they made a part. The Dict 
ceased to have a will that belonged to 
itself. ‘The sentences of the Supreme 
Tribunals could not be put in execution, 
Every thing attested an enfeeblement 
so great, that the federation tie no long- 
er presented anv guarantee, and among 
the powerful was only the cause cf dis- 
sention and discord. The events of 
the three coalitions carried this enfeeble- 
ment to its utmost length. One Elec- 
torate has bfen suppressed by the union 
of Hanover with Prussia; a Northern 
Power has incorporated with his other 
States one of the Provinces of the Em- 
pire 5 the treaty of Presburg has assign- 
edto the Kings of Bavaria and Wir- 
temberg, and the Elector of Baden, the 
plenitude of Sovereignty 5 a prerogative 
which the other Electors would claim, 
and be entitled to claim, but which 
could accord neither with the spirit nor 
the letter of the Constitution of tie 
Empire. 

* His Majesty the Emperor and King 
is therciore obliged to declare, that he 

acknow- 
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*© My Lord: and Gentlemen, 


* His Majesty has commanded us to 
acquaint you, that the state of the public 
business enables bis Majesty to close 
this session of Parliament. 

** We are at the same time directed 
to express to you, the great satisfaction 
which his Majesty has derived from 
your unremitting zeal and diligence, 
and from that attention to the most im- 
portant interests of his Empire which 
has been so conspicuously manifested 
in all your proceedings. | 

** The measures which have been a- 
dopted for the permanent improvement 
of the various branches of our’ Military 
System, vour attention to combine these 
arrangements with the great object of 
public economy, and the regulations 
which you have established for the spee- 
dy and effectual Audit of the Public Ac- 
counts, cali for his particular acknow- 
ledgments. 


“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


“We have in command from his 
Majesty to thank you for the provision 
which you have made for the various 
exigencies of the Public Service, parti- 
cularly by raising within the year so 
very large a proportion of the public 
supplies ; a measure in itself highly ad- 
vantageous, and which must create, 
both at home and abread, the most fa- 
vourable impression of our national ree 
sourees, and of the spirit which ani- 
mates the British People. You may be 
assured, that the utmost attention shall 
be paid to the frugal administration ef 
those Supplies, which you have so li- 
berally granted. 

‘* His Majesty is particularly sensi- 
ble of the fresh proof he has received 
of your affectionate attachment, in 
the provision which you have made 
for enabling the younger branches of 
his Royal Family to meet the necessa- 
ry expences of their station. 

** Aly Lords and Gentlemen, 

““ His Majesty, being always anxious 
for the restoration of Peace, on just and 
honourable terms, is engaged in discus- 
sions with a view to the accomplish- 
ment of that desirable end ; their suc- 
cess must depend on a corresponding 
disposition on the part of the enemy ; 
and, in every respect, his Majesty looks 


with the fullest confidence to the con. 


tinuance of that union and public spirit 


among all ranks of his people, which 


can alone give energy to War and se 
curity to Peace.” 

The Lord Chancellor then, inthe usual 
manner, prorogued the Parliament to 
Thursday the 28th of August, on which 
day it was further prorogued to Thurs. 
day the oth of October. 

Scots 
The following is an accurate list of 


the appeals from the Court of Session, _ 


determined by the House of Peers last 
oe with their determinations gene- 
rally :-— 

1. Ogilvie Carron Company.—Af. 
firmed in part, and reversed in part. 

2. Moodie (Crawfurd) vw Coutts, 
This was an important question, whe- 
ther Mr Moodie, the heir at law of 
Col. Crawfurd of Crawfurdland, should 
succeed to his estates, or if Mr Coutts 
should succeed, to whom the Colvnel 
left the estates upon his death.ted. The 
Court of Session determined in favour 
of Mr Coutts.—Reveised. 

3- Howie v. Merry, (Paupers.)—Af. 
firmed. ~ 

4- Glassels v. the Earl of Wemyss.— 
Affirmed. 

s. Allan v. C. De Voss, and Messrs. 
Ramsay and Williamson, his agent— 
Affirmed. 

6. Rose vw. the Earl of Fife, respec- 
ting certain claims made by the appel- 
lant against the Karl, which the Court 
of Session rejected. —A ffirmed, without 
hearing the respondent’s counsel. 

6. Trustees of Murray of Broughton, % 
Stotts, respecting a salmon fishing in the 
river Dee.—Remitted to the Court of 
Session to review their interlocutor, and 
let the parties into evidence, as to the 
genera! law and usage in this particular 
river, respecting open and elose crurves. 

8. Martin, M‘Nab.—Affirmed. By 
this decision it is established to be com- 
petent to the Magistrates or Jown 
Councils of the Royal Boroughs in Scot- 
land, to make bye laws, introductory 
of a new mode of making burgesses, Not- 
withstanding any prior immemorial prac- 
tice, or usage, to the country. — 

9. Newal v. Rae.—-Affirmed with sol. 
costs. 

10. Grahame of Gartmore, v. Coun- 
tess of Glencairn.—A firmed with roc! 
costs. 

11. Rennie Tod and others—Re- 
versed. 

12. Smith v. Yelton.—Remitted. 


13. Henderson. Ramsay — 
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New German ConFEDERATION. 

new German Constitution, 

which has long been talked of on 
the Continent, has at length made its 
appearance, and the German Empire 
can now be regarded as nothing more 
than so many departments of France.— 
‘The arrangements were all settled while 
the Russian ambassador, M. D’Oubril, 
was at Paris, employed in adjusting his 
treaty of peace with Gen. Clarke, But 
he was kept in profound ignorance of 
the transaction, which was not made 
public till eight days after he had set 
out for St Petersburgh. ‘The papers 
relating to such an important subject, 
we think it necessary to give at length, 


Frexcn Nore, 
Ratisbon, August \. 


This day M. Bacher, Charge D’Af- 
faires of France, remitted to the Diet 
the following Note :— 

“ ‘The Undersigned Charge d’Af- 
faircs of his Majesty the Emperor ofthe 
French and King of Italy, at the Gene- 
ral Dict of the Germanic Empire, has 
received orders from his Majesty to 
make the following declaration :— 

** Their Majesties the Kings of Ba- 
varia and Wirtemberg, the Sovereign 
Princes of Ratisbon, ot Baden, of Hesse 
Darmstadt, of Nassau, and the other 
principal Princes of the South and West 
of Germany, have taken the resolution 
to form among themselves a Confedera- 
ton, which places them in safety from 
all the uncertainties of the future, and 
they have ceased to be States of the Em- 
pite. 

“The situation in which the treaty 
of Presburg placed directly the Courts 
allied to France, and indirectly the 
Princes whom they surround, and who 
are their neighbours, being incompatible 
with the condition of a State of the 
Empire, it became necessary for those 
Courts, and for the Princes, to arrange 
on a new plan the system of their rela- 
tions, and to cause to disappear an in- 
consistency which would have been a 
permanent source of agitation, of in- 
quietude, and of danger, 
 “ On her side, France, so essentially 


interested in maintaining the peace of 
the South of Germany and who could 
not doubt, that the moment when she 
should have caused her troops to repass 
the Rhine, discord, an inevitable con. 
sequence of relations contradictory or 
uncertain, ill defined and i}] understood, 
would have exposed to new dangers 
the repose of nations, and again, per- 
haps, lighted up a war upon the Con- 
tinent ; bound, besides, to promote the 
welfare of her allies, and to enable them 
to enjoy all the advantoges which the 
treaty of Presburg had secured tothem, 
and which she had guaranteed, France 
could only see’in the Confederation 
which they have formed a natural con- 
sequence and necessary completion of 
the treaty. 

“For a long time, successive chan- 
ges, which have gone on augmenting 
from age to age, had reduced the Ger- 
man Constitution to be only a shadow 
ofitself, ‘Time had changed all the re- 
lations of grandeur and of strength 
which originally existed among the 
Members of the Confederation, and be- 
tween each of them, and the whole, of 
which they made a part. The Dict 
ceased to have a will that belonged to 
itself, The sentences of the Supreme 
Tribunals could not be put in execution, 
Every thing attested an enfeeblement 
so great, that the federation tie no long- 
er presented any guarantee, and among 
the powerful was only the cause cf dis- 
sention and discord. The events of 
the three coalitions carried this enfeeble- 
ment to its utmost length. One Elec- 
torate has bfen suppressed by the union 
of Hanover with Prussia; a Northern 
Power has incorporated with his other 
States one of the Provinces of the Em- 
pire 3 the treaty of Presburg has assign- 
edto the Kings of Bavaria and Wir- 
temberg, and the Elector of Baden, the 
plenitude of Sovereignty ; a prerogative 
which the other Electors would claim, 
and be entitled to claim, but which 
could accord neither with the spirit nor 
the letter of the Constitution of the 
Empire. ie, 

* His Majesty the Emperor and King 
is thercfore obliged to declare, that he 

acknow- 
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acknowledges no longer the existence 
ot the Germanic Constitution; at the 
same time, nevertheless, recognizing the 
entive and absolute sovereignty of eve- 
ry one ot the Princes of whose States 
Germany at this day consists, and pre- 
serving with them the same relations as 
with the other independent Powers of 
J.urope. 

‘“* His Majesty the Emperor and 
King bas accepted tke tile of Protec. 
tor of the Confederation of the Rhine. 
Ife has done so only from pacific views, 
and that the mediation, constantly in- 
terposed betwren the weak and the 
strong. prevent every kind of dis- 
sention amd csorder, 

“ Having thus a ne enough for the 
Jearest snteres's of his people and of 
his neighbours—-having provided as 
much as lay in his power for the future 
tranquillity of Europe, and in particular 
tor the tranquillity of Germany, which 
has been constantly the theatre of war, 
on putting 2a period to the contradiction 
which placed the nations and the Prin. 
ces under the apparent protection of a 
system really contrary to their political 
interests and their treaties, his Majesty 
she Emperor and King hopes that the 
nations of Europe will at length lend a 
deat ear to the iasinuations of those who 
wish to cherish eternal war upon the 
Continent; that the French armies 
which have passed the Rhine, shall 
have passed it for the last time; and 
that the people of Germany will see 
vo longer, in the history of the past, 
any thing but the horrible picture of 
cisorders of every kind, of devastations, 
and of massacres, which war always 
brings in its train. 

lis Majesty has declared, that he 
would never extend the boundaries of 
France beyend the Rhine has been 
faithful to his promise. At present, his 
only desire is to be able to employ the 
means which Providence has entristed 
to him, for the purpose of asserting the 
Ihbertv of the seas, of restoring to com- 
merce its liberty, and securing the re- 
pose and happiness of the world. 

(Signed) Bacuer.” 


Exvecrorat 


On the same day (Aug. 1.) the fol- 
lowing remarkable declaration was trans- 
mitted to the Dhctetery, thro’ the 
Flectoral Arch-Chancellor :— 
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_ “High and Mighty Lords—The under. 
signed Ministers ard Ambassadors pj... 
nipotentiary to the General Assem 
the German Empire, are comm 
in the name of their Constituents, to 
make the following declaration to your 
Excellencies.and Highresses :— 

“The occurrenees otthe three last Wars, 
Which have incessantly. disturbed the 
repose of almost the whole of Germany, 
and the politicai alterations which con. 
sequently have arisen, have placed this 
weilg rounced fact in the clearest light, 
viz. that the league which hitherto 
bound together the various Members of 
the Germanic Body, has cexsed to be of 
any avail, or rather it has, in tact, beea 
alieady completely dissulved. A sense 
of this truth has been a long time 
deeply rooted in the heart of every 
German ; it was rendered more impies- 
sive by the experience of last vear, 
grounded not only upon the weakness 
of one of the most honourable of the 
Confederate Powers, but’ confirmed 
upon the principle of the instability ot 
human regulations. ‘To these cireum- 
stances alone the former separation of 
the Empire, in the year 1795, must be 
certainly ascribed, which had for its ne- 
cessary consequence a division of the 
different interests of South and North 
Germany. From this moment also, a! 
ideas of an union of States and interests 
necessarily vanished; the EX Pressions 
“the war of the Empire,” or “ the 

peace ot the Empire,” became words 

without meaning: in vain did we look 
for Germany in the middle of the Ger. 
manic Body. ‘That part of it lying 
next to France, stripped of all protec- 
tion, saw itself compelled by the cala 
mities of a war with foreign Prince 

(which it did not possess the power te 

put an end to in a becoming manner) 
to separate iiself, in fact, from the ge- 
neral confederacy, by an exclusive tre? 
ty of peace. The peace of Lunevilit, 
and even the resolution cf the empire, 
in 1803, most undoubtedly would have 
been suificient to give new lite to the 
constitution of the German empire, 
they had done away the weak part of the 
system, and strengthened the founda 
tion of its strongest pillars. 

“Butthe events of the last ten months 
which have passed before the eye 
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of all Germany, have annihilated this 


last hope also, and have again placed 
bevone 
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beyond a doubt the total insufficiency 
of the former constitution. Under the 
impressiun of these weighty considera- 
tions, the Sovereigns and Princes of 
South and West Germavy have been 
moved to conclude a naw league suited 
to the existing circumstances. When 
they absolve themselves by the present 
declaration from their former alliance 
with the Germanic Body, they merely 
follow the system, established by the 
most ancient precedents, and sanction- 
ed by the declarations of the powers of 
the empire. ‘They might indeed have 
preserved the empty appearance of the 
extinguished constitution, but they con- 
sidered that tt would be more consistent 
with their duties and the purity of their 
motives, to publish a candid and free 
deciaration of the resolutions, and the 
grounds upon which they have conduc- 
ted themscives. 

But in vain would they have flattered 

themselves, that they had obtained the 
wished-for object, it they had not been, 
at the same time, essured of a powerful 
protection, by which they are now for 
ever united with that Monarch, who 
has evinced such strong intentions of 
azreeing in every thing tending to ad- 
vance the true interests of Germany.— 
So powerful a guarantee ts to be regard- 
ed ina double point of view. It con- 
firms the security that his Majesty the 
umperor of France, both on account of 
h's Own immortal glory, as well as on 
avcount of the proper interest of the 
French Imperial States, will use every 
exertion for the maintenance of the new 
order of things in Germany, and the 
establishment of foreign and domestic 
peace. 
_ As this inestimable state of peace is 
tne great object of the Confederation 
et the Rhine, therefore the tormer 
German Imperial Allies of the Sove- 
reigns in whose names the present de- 
claration is made, are hereby clearly in- 
formed, that each of them whose situa- 
tion renders a share in that Confedera- 
ton desirable to them, may be received 
#s Members thereof, and the same is 
left Open to them. 

As we are hereby released from our 
high and important negotiations, it on- 
ly remains for us to add the assurances 
of the high consideration and respect 
With which we have the honour to be, 


ce. &e, 
13-6, 
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Baron Rechberg, Privy Councillor 
to the King of Bavaria. 

Baron Seckendorf, Minister of 
State to the King of Wurtem- 
burgh. 

Baron Albini, Minister of State, 
_and Divectorial Ambassador from 
the Electoral Arch Chancellor 
of the Empire. 

Albert, Baron Seckencorf, Ambas- 
sador from the Electoral Prince 
ot Baden. 

Baron Furkheim, Ambassador from 
the Landgrive of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. 

Edmund, Baron Schmitz Grollen- 
burg, Ambassador trom his 
Highness the Prince of Hohen- 
zoliern-Hechingen and the unit- 
ed House of Hohenzollern. 

Bishop and Archdeacon Wolf, 
Comitial Ambassador trom the 
Prince of Sala-Kvrburg. 

Von Mollenbec, un the part of his 
Highness the Prince of Isenbury. 

Ratisbon, Aug. 1. 1806. 

Full end Authentic Extracts of the 
Treaty of the Contederation of the 
Rhine, signed at Paris, July 12. and 
To. 1806. 

Since expericnce has shewn that the 
German Constitution is by no meats 
sufficient for securing foseign and do- 
mestic peace to the South of Germany 
—therefore the following high contrac- 
ting parties, viz. France, on the 
one part, and on the other Bavaria, 
Wurtemburgh, Baden, Cleves and Berg, 
Hesse - Darmstadt, Nassau- Weilburg, 
and Usingen; Hohenzolliern, Hechingen 
and Seigmartingen ; Salm-Saim ; Salm- 
Kyrburg, Isenburg, Aremberg, Lichten- 
stein, and the Count ot Leyen, have a- 
greed upon the articles of Confederation, 
as tollows :— 

Articie I. The above German 
Powers separate themselves for ever 
trom the League of the German Em- 
pire, and form an union by the name of 
the Confederation of the Rhine. 

II. All proceedings of the Empire 
are henceforth null and void, in so far 
us respects the above parties. 

III. They renounce al! the Offices 
and Titles of the Empire. Declare 
their separation as from the st of 
August, at the assembly of the Empire 
at Ratisbon. 

LV. The Electoral Arch-Chancellor 
Te- 
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receives a new title, “ Prince Primate 
and Most Serene Eminence.” 

V. The Electoral Prince of Baden, 
the Duke of Berg and the Landgrave 
of Darmstadt, receive the titles “ Grand 
Duke and Royal Highness,” accompa- 
nied with roval honours. 

VI. Frankfort on the Mayne is the 
seat of the Confederation.—The Mem- 
bers form two Colleges, the one Royal, 
and the other Princely. 

VII. The Members, in order to 
break off a dependence upon Foreign 
Powers, shall not remain in any foreign 
service. Whoever will not renounce 
such foreign service or dependence, 
shall deliver up his States to one of his 
children. 

VII. No one can alienate his Sove- 
reignty in any other manner than as a 
confederated one. 

IX. Ali quarrels shall be decided by 
the meeting of the Confederation at 
Frankfort. 

X. The Presidency thereof belongs 
to the Prince Primate.—When divided 
into two Colleges, he shall be President 
of the Royal one, and the Duke of Nas- 
sau ot the Princely. 

XI, Four weeks after the declara- 
tions at Ratisbon, the Prince Primate 
shail propose a Constitutional Statute, 
which shall fix the time and manner of 
the Convocation, the order of the Deli- 
berations, and the form of the Assembly. 

XII. The Emperor Napoleon shall 
be proclaimed Protector of the Confe- 
deration. In this quality he shall ap- 
point the successor to the Prince Pri- 
mate as often as one dies. 

to XXUL. inclusive, point out 
the cessions and acquisitions of the Con- 
federates. “hus Nassau cedes to Berg, 
the town of Deutz and its territory.— 
Bavaria acquires the Imperial City of 
Nuremberg and its territory. Darm- 
stadt acquires the Burgh of Friedberg. 
The Prince Primate the Imperial City 
of Frankfort. 

XXIV. The Members of the Confe- 
deration shall divest of their sovereign- 
ties all the Princes, Counts, and Lords, 
in the district of the confederated coun- 
try. {Here follows the detail of the di- 
Visions, by which several of the consi- 
derable prince palities are to be parcelled 
out, under two, three, and more new 
sovereigns, For instance, the Hohenloe 
country is parcelled out under Bavaria 
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and Wurtemburg ; the Taxis country 
under three, and Furstenberg under 
four different sovereigns. ] 

XXV. Also, all possessions of Knights 
companions of the Empire are over. 
thrown, Should there te any property 
lying in the middle between two of the 
confederate states, such property is to 
be divided into two equal halves between 
the two sovereigns, 

XXXVI. Definition of the rights of 
sovereignty. They comprehend the le- 
gistation, the highest jurisdiction, civil 
policy, military conscriptions, and con. 
tributions of the sovereiguries, 

XXVIII. The deposed Prirces and 
Counts retain their domains and the. 
rights as landlords, &e, 

AXVIIL. 'Phey shall retain, in crim. 
nal cases, the privilege of the Austregal 
Instanz tor their persons, | 

XNIX. The expences of war shall 
be proportioned among the Confede- 
rates, according to eircumstaaces. 

The new Sovereigns ‘shal! 
take upon themseives a certain part oi 
the debts of the deposed Princes and 
Counts. 

XXXL. Every Member must reside 
Withia the coufines of the contedera- 
ted country. 

XXXL. The Officers of State, if not 
retained by the new Soveieign, shai 
be pensioved, 

XXAUT. Members of Military or 
Spiritual Orders, who Jose their posses- 
sions, shall receive a yearly pension, 
according to circumstances, during lie. 

XAXIV. The Confederates renounce 
all pretensions to the possessions ot 
their fellow Confederates, the eventtul 
right of succession always excepted. 

XXXV. Between the French Em- 
peror and the Confederates, 2s well 
jointly as singly, an alliance is formed, 
in virtue of which, every Continental 
war, ia which either of the two parties 
shail engage, shall become general. 

XXAVIL. Should a foreiga or neigh- 
bouring power take up arms, the cone 
tracting parties shall arm also, ‘The 
invitation thereto shall come from the 
Emperor Napoleon. The contingent 


supplies of the allies shall be divided in- 
to four parts. The Assembly of the 
Confederates shall determine how much 
of the contingency shall be put in Mo 
tion. 


XXXVII. Bavaria binds herself to 
forty 
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fortify Augsburg and Lindau, and in 
both places to keep depots of artillery, 
arms, and ammunition, as well as field 
equip ge. 

XNXVIIT. The contingencies are 
fixed in the following manner ; 

France furnishes 200,009 men. 

Wirtemberg 6 12,000 — 

Darmstadt . 4,000 — 

Nassau, Hohenzollern, 
and others . «4,000 = 

XXXIXN. Phe contracting parties 
will accept of the concurrence of auy 
other German Princes and Powers to 
the Contederation, «+f not found to be 
contrary to the general interests of 
those already confederated. 

XL. The ratification of these treaties 
shall be exchanged on the 25th inst. at 
Munich, 

Paris, rath Fuly, 1806. 

Subseribed by the Plemtpotentiaries, 
"TALLEYRAND. Cerro. 
WiINZENGERODE, REITZENSTEIN. 
SCHELL. PAPPENHEIM. 
GAGERN. Fiscuer. 
Deranp St ANDRE. 

The act of ratification of the Empe- 
ror was signed by the Emperor at Sr. 
Cloud, ou the roth July. It is coun- 
tersigned by Talleyrand and the Secre- 
tary of State Maret. 

By this new treaty of confederation, 
it appears, that Austria, Prussia, Swe- 
cen, the Electors of Saxony, Hanover, 
and Hesse, are put entirely out of the 
pale of the new Constitution, All the 
rest of the co-estates have renounced 
their allegisnce to the ancient head of 
the Empire, and sworn fealty to Bona- 
parte. A door is left open for the ad- 
mission of the other States into the 
Confederacy, and Bonaparte has adop- 
teda most eflectual mode of compelling 
the minor Princes to claim the benefit 
of being admitted into his league. None 
but those who adhere to it, are to enjoy 
the least authority in their respectiv: 
territories. ‘hey can neither strike 2 
few copper coins, maintain a few soldiers 
for the purpose of preserving their po- 
‘Ice, Nor appoint magistrates for the ad- 
Ministration of justice.x—Thus the wild- 
est anarchy ts established in these petty 
Sovereivuties, for the purpose of excit- 


7*5 
ing the subject against the Prince, and 
compelling him to bow the neck to 
Bonaparte. ‘There is, however, one 
clause in the treaty in which harmony 
in the families of the contederated Prin- 
ces is happily preserved, by a stipulation 
fora Prince's resignation of the States 
to one of his children, if he does not ree 
nounce all other kind: of service except 
with States in the Confederation. 

‘Tbe first aud immediate eifect of this 
new confederation, is the downtal of the 
House of Austria. Whether compelled 
by the threats of Bonaparte, or chagrin- 
ed at the defection of so many of the 
high co estates of the Empire, the Em- 
peror Francis has renounced the high 
office of Emperor of Germany, which. 
his family has held during eighteen reigns. 
—On the 7th of Aueust his Majesty is- 
sued the following affecting Prociaina- 
tion. 

PRocuAMATION. 
Francis Second, &e. 

“Since the peace of Presburgh, all 
our attention and all our care has been 
employed to falfl with scrupulous fide- 
lity ‘all the engagements contracted by 
that treaty, to preserve to our subjects 
the happiness of peace, to consolidate 
every where the amicable relations hap- 
pily re established, waiting to discover 
whether the changes caused by the peace 
would permit us to perform our impor- 
tant duties, as Chief of the Germanic 
Empire, conformably 'y the capitula- 
tion of election. 

“ The consequences, however, which 
ensued trom same of the articles of the 
treaty of Presburgh, immediately after, 
its publication, and which still exist, 
and those events generally Known, 
which have since taxen place in the 
Germanic Emorre, have convineea us 
that it willbe impossible, under these 
cumstances, to continue the obligations 
contrac'ed by the capitulation of elec- 
tion; and even if, in reflecting on these 
political relations, it were possible to 
imagine a change of affars, the conven- 
tion ef the rain of Julv, signed at Paris, 
and ratified by the contractig parties, 
relative to an entire separation of seve- 
ral considerable States of the Empire, 
and their peculiar confederation, has en- 
tirely destroyed every such hope, 

Being thus cc uvinced of the smpos- 
sibility of being any longer enabled to 
fulfil the duties of our Amperial tunc- 

trons, 
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tions, we owe it to our principles and 
to our duty, to renounce a crown which 
was only valuable in our eyes, while 
we were able to enjoy the contidence 
of the Electors, Princes, and other 
States of the Germanic Empire, and to 
perform the duties which were imposed 
upon us. We declare, therefore, by 
these presents, that we, considering as 
extinguished by the contederation of 
the States of the Rhine, the charge in 
chiet oi the Empire ; and that we con- 
sidering ourselves thas acquitted of all 
our duties towards the Germanic Em- 
pire, do resign the Lmperial Crown, and 
the Linperial Government. 

“ We absolve, at the sime time, the 


.Electors, Princes, and States, and all 


that belong to the Empire, particularly 
the Members of the Supreme ‘Tribunal, 
and other Magistrates of the Empire, 
trom those duttes by which they were 
united to us as the legal Chicf of the 
according to the Constitution. 

* We also absolve all our German 
Vrovinces and States of the Empire trom 
their reciprocal duties towards the Ger- 
manic Empire, and we desire in incor- 
porating them with our Austrian States 
as Emperor ot Austria, and in preserving 
them in those amicabie relations subsis- 
ting with the neighbouring Powers and 
States, that they should attain that 
tieight of prosperity and happiness which 
s the end of all our desires and the ob- 
ject of our deerest wishes. 

“Done at Aar residence, under our 
Imperial Seal. ‘© FRANCIS.” 

Vienna, Aug. 6, 1806. 

‘The above Paper 1s followed by an 
Appress 310 which the Emperor ex- 
presses his hope that the persons hither- 
io emploved in the general service will 
be continued in their situations ; and 
adds, that his Majesty will preserve the 
appointments to those who have hither- 
to drawn their salaries from the Impe. 
riat Chamber. 

Previous to this avowal of weakness, 
Bonaparte seems to have been by no 
means satisfied with the Cabinet of 
Austria, and a very heavy complaint 
was made in one of the French papers, 
of a number of lbels which have been 
emculated in Suabia, and which were 
aiedged to have been sent from Vienna, 
‘Che Emperor was threatened, in the 
most unequivocal manner, with the ven. 


geance of Bonaparte, uf the libels were 
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not suppressed. Count Stadion, the 
Austrian Minister, seemed to be parti. 
cularly obnoxious to Napoleon, and the 
Emperor of Germany was called Upon 
in the most peremptory manner, to phy 


miss him from his service. Whether the 
Empeior Francis has been able to concis 
Irate the wrath of Napoleon on the point, 
We are ver to learn; but we find that 
Count Metternich, the Austrian Am. 
bassador, had an audience of Bonaparte 
on the roth August, and delivered his 
credentials, It is worthy of remark, 
that the Afsniteur only calls him Ambas- 
sador of the Emperor of Austria, 

It is stated in the French journals, 
that the King of Prussia has recognized 
the Rhenish Confederacy, but lias reser. 
ved to himiself the right of forming a 
counter-confederation in the north ef 
Germany. That such a confederacy 
will be, perhaps has been, formed, all 
the private letters agree in stating 5 but 
that it could at the present moment 
turn the tide of events, it would be idle 
to suppose. Yet, though the policy 
which Prussia has pursued, and the pre- 
sent situation of Austria, make it di- 
ficult to believe that they will take up 
arms at present, Bonaparte seems to 
suspect that their intentions are hostile, 
and has taken positions to enable him 
to act immediately against cither, or 
both. A considerable army is advan- 
cing to the Inn; the troops in Holland 
are. marching towards the Ems and 
Westphalia; and numerous corps are 
taking up positions on the verge of the 
Llectorates of Saxony and Hesse. 

The latest accounts from the Cont 
nent are of the most warlike complex- 
ion. ‘The following is an outline of the 
intelligence received, down to the oth 
of September. 

Austria, unable longer to bear the 
accumulated insults and vexations to 
which she has so lon, submitted, has 
burst her fetters, and recovering her 
antient spirit, bas joined the alliance 
with Russia and Prussia, ‘Phe 
preparations throughout al! the Austrian 
states are reported to be on a most ¢X- 
tensive scale. | 

‘The King of Prussia seems determin- 
ed to try his strength with France. His 
field equipave had been got ready, an 
he was preparing to set out ‘or the 
army. All the troops have left Bern. 
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end the whole country was animated 
with the mosi hostile spit towards the 
French, Gen. has published 
4 proclamation to his troops, exhort. 
ing them to increase, im the approacbing 
conflict, the honour of the Prussian 
name. 

The Elector of Saxony has signed the 
treaty for the northern contederation, 
by which, besides the 39,co0 men whom 
he now sends into the field, he under- 
takes to form several larve corps of re- 
serve. A treaty of allance between 
Prussia and Hesse Cassel was signed on 
the Aug. All the Lessian fortres- 
ses are in a state for holding out a siege, 
and the whole army Js on the war estab- 
lishment. ‘he emperor Alexander ts said 
tu have signed the same treaty, and in- 
tends again to Visit Berlin. The Russian 
troops ready for the tield, on the fron- 
tiersof Germany and Prussia, amount 
tu Men. 

‘The Bavarian troops have taken for- 
cible possession of the Prussian towns 
ot Iphosen, Market, and Bibert. The 
states of the new Rhenish Contedera- 
tioa have received orders trom Paris, to 
get ready their contingents immediately, 
and Bonaparte was expected at Frank- 
turtearly in Septem er. Augereau has 
commanded the Senate of Fra:kiort 
to give him the names of those persous 
who lately issued the proclamation, dis- 
approving of the change in the consti 
tution. ‘The Senate, with unexpected 
tirmness, declared it to be the work, not 
of some ot their members, but of their 
Whole body! 

We have already stated (p. 639.) that 
the Russian envoy at Paris had conclu- 
ded a treaty of peace with France. The 
French official Journal announced with 
sinyular confidence that this treatv would 
be ratified at St Petersburgh on Napoleon's 
Birth Day, August 15th.—It may seem 
thereiore somewhat extraordinary, that 
on this very day, the treaty was actu- 
ally laid before a grand Russian Cabinet 
Council, at which the Emperor himself 
presided. But no ratification took place, 
asthe French editor vainly predicted. 
On the contrary, the treaty has been 
rejected i toto, and his Imperial Majesty 
aunounced his refusal in a circular note, 
‘ddressed to all the foreign ambassadors 
ot Petersburgh, which contains the fol. 
lowing paragraph 
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* M. d’Oubril took upon limself to 
sign a detinitive treaty with the French 
Government. But tiat act, tar from 


fulfilling the maguaniuous intentions of 


his Imperial Majesty, 1s entirely contrary 
to the orders and wastructions which M. 
lu consequence 
of this cousiderat.oa, lus Imperial Ma- 
jesty has not theught fit to ratify the 
treaty. Yet, in orderto leave no pos- 
sible means of restoring peace and ge- 
neral tranquiluty untried, the Lnperiat 
Ministry has received orders to make 
known again te the Cabinet of the 
Thuilleries, the basis on which his Im- 
perial Majesty will be ready to renew 
the negociations 5 so that it wali stall de- 
pend upon the French Government to 
accept or decline the equally just and 
moderate proposals which are made to 


dOubrid bad recetvea, 


The rejection of this treaty has excit- 
ed much speculation at the diflcrent 
Courts in Germany, and not a little 
consternation among the politicians of 
Paris. It is conjectured to have been 
particulainly imumical to the Interests of 
Prussia, to whom, it ts aio said, the 
Emperor Alexander has very candidly 
made a communication respecting 
‘This circumstance 1s said to nave avai 
united these Courts in bonds of am.cy, 
and reciprocal assurances of irtendship 
have been exchanged between them. 

The mediation of the Emperor Alex- 
ander betwixt the Kings of Sweden and 
Prussia has been at length successtul, 
and their dilferences have been amicabiv 
adjusted. The Swedish frigates have 
been removed from before the Prussian 
ports. ‘The Prussian troops have been 
withdrawn from the duchy of Lauen- 
burgh, which is again occupied by the 
Swedes. And it is generally rumoured 
on the Continent, that Sweden will join 
Prussia in the Northern Confederation, 

‘The King of Sweden has taken pos- 
session of the Government of Ratze- 
burgh, in the name of his Britannic Ma- 


jesty, as Elector of Hanover, and the 


Royal Arms have every where replaced 
the Prussian Eagle! 

‘he Porte, alarmed at the operations 
of Russia, 1s making great preparations 
for war. All Russian subjects have been 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness 
tognit the Ps:kish dominions. 
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ITALY. 
Derear oF tHe Frencu CALABRIA, 


In our last Mag.(p. 635.) it was short- 
ly stated, that a body of British troops 
from Sicily had landed in Calabria, for 
the support of the Neapolitans who had 
taken up arms, and that the French 
Generals were not strong enough to op- 
pose them.—-The French official jour- 
nal preserved a profound silence respec- 
ting this event,—while the other prints 
acknowledged some advantage to be 
gained by the British, who had taken a 
French General and about 300 prisoners, 
~—Official accounts having been recei- 
ved from Gen. Sir John Stuart, we are 
now enabled to reiate the particulars of 
this expedition, which has proved high- 
ly successful and honourable to the Bri- 
lish arms. 

Our troops landed on the rst July to 
the southward of St Euphemia, in the 
Bay of that name.—No opposition was 
made to their landing, and a reconnoit- 
ring party was immediately pushed for- 
ward, who dislodged a body of 400 
French troops from a wood, making a- 
bout 200 of them prisoners, The hardy 
Calab ian peasants flocked in crowds to 
our standards. Upwards of 3000 embo- 
died themselves in iess than two days. 
Provisions were brought in in plenty, and 
the peasants refused to receive payment 
for them, alledging that they could not 
suffer those to pay them who came to 
rescue them from the hateful tyranny of 
the French. 

General Stuart published a Proclama- 
tion to the @'ebrians, inviting them 
to shake off the voke of French tyranny 
—he promised them protection for their 
persons, property, laws, and religion— 
he offered arms to the loyal and the 
brave, and pardon to those who had 
been debauched from their allegiance 
by the Usurper—honourable and grati- 
fying contrast to the conduct of the ene- 
my, who have sent forth Massena, to 
enforce submission by fire and sword, and 
to punish with death those who will not 
forfeit their allegiance and their fidelity 
to their lawful Sovereign! The hardy 
Calabrians needed not any other incen- 
tives than their own hatred and detes- 
tation of the French. The red cockade, 


the cockade of the King of Naples, © 


was seen every where, Meanwhile, Sir 
$id. Smith aided the ti 
$id. 1 aided the operations of our 


troops, by an attack upon the Castle of 
Amanthea, a fortress to the northward 
of St Euphemia, and inaccessible on the 
land side. It was attacked whilst our 
army was landing, and taken with a. 
bout 4oo prisoners, and a large quantity 
of arms and ammunition. 7 

Of the subsequent operations of our 
army, the following accounts were pub- 
lished in a London Gazette Extraordinary, 


Camp on the Plain of Maida, 
Sir, July 6. 1206. 


It is with the most heartfelt satis. 
faction that 1 have the honour of repor- 
ting to you, for the information of his 
Majesty, the particulars of an action in 
which the French army quartered in 
this province have sustained a signal de, 
feat by the troops under my command. 

General Regnier, having been appri- 
sed of our disembarkation at Qt Euphe. 
mia, appears to have made a rapid march 
from Reggio, uniting, as he advanced, 
his detached corps, for the purpose of 
attacking, and with his characteristic 
confidence, of defeating us. 

On the afternoon of the 3d inst. I re- 
ceived intellizence that he had that day 
encamped near Maida, about ten miles 
distant from our position, that his force 
consisted at the moment of about 4goco 
infantry and 300 cavalry, together with 
four pieces of artillery, and that he was 
in expectation of being joined within a 
day or two by 3000 more troops, who 
were marching after him in a second 
division. 

I determined therefore to advance to- 
wards his position, and, having left four 
companies of Watteville’s regiment un- 
der Major Fisher, to protect the stores, 
and occupy a work which had been 
thrown up at our landing place, the bo- 
dy of the army marched the next morn- 
ing, according to the following detail :-- 

Advanced Corps—Lieut. Col. Kempt, 
with two four-pounders ; Light Infan- 
try Battalion, Detachment Royal Cor- 
sican Rangers, Detachment Royal Sici- 
lian Volunteers. 

1st Brigade—Brig. Gen. Cole, with 
three four-pounders ; Grenadier Batta- 
hon, and 27th regiment. 

2d Brigade—Brig..-General Ackland, 
with three four-pounders; 78th and 
Sist regiments, 


3d Brigade—Col. Oswald, with two 


four-pounders ; sSth regiment, and Wat- 
teville s 
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teville’s regiment, five companies—zoth 
regiment, Lieut.-Co). Ross, landed du- 
ring the action. 

Reserve of Artillery, Major Lemoine 
—4 six-pounders and 2 howitzers. 

‘Yotal—Rank and file, including the 
Royal Artillery, 4795. 

General Regnier was encamped on 
the side of a woody hill, below the vil- 
lage of Maida, sloping into the plain of 
St Euphemia ; his flanks were strength- 
ened by a thick impervious underwood. 
—The Amato, a rivet perfectly ford- 
able, but of which the sides are extreme- 
ly marshy, ran along his front; my ap- 
proach te him from the sea side (along 
the borders of which £ directed my 
march, until [had nearly turned his 
left), was across a spacious plain, which 
cave him every opportunity of minute- 
ly observing my movements. 

Had General Regnier thought pro- 
per to remain upon his ground, the dit- 
ficulties of access to him were such that 
I could not possibly have made an im- 
pression upon him, But quitting this 
advantage, and crossing the river with 
his entire force, he came down to meet 
us upon the open plain—a measure to 
which he was no doubt encouraged by 
a consideration of his cavalry, an arm 
with which, unfortunatgly, I was alto- 
gether unprovided. 

After some loose firing from the flan- 
kers to cover the deploiements of the 
two armies, by nine o’clock in the moin- 
ing the opposing fronts were warmly 
engaged, when the prowess of the rival 
nations seemed now fairly to be at trial 
before the world, and the superiority 
was greatly and gloriousiy decided to 
be our own. 

The corps which formed the right of 
the advanced line was the battalion of 
light infantry commanded by Lieut- 
Col. Kempt, consisting of the light 
companies of the 2oth, 27th, 35th, 58th, 
Gist, Sist, and Watteville’s, together 
with 150 chosen battalion men of the 
35th regimeat, under Major Robinson. 
Directly opposed to them, was the fa- 
vourite French regiment rst Legere. 
The two corps, at the distance of about 
150 yards, fired reciprocally afew rounds, 
when, as if by mutual agreement, the 
firing was suspended, and in close com- 
pact order, and awful silence, they ad- 
vanced towards each other until their 
bayonets began to cross, At this mo- 


mentous crisis the enemy became ap- 
palled. ‘They broke, and endeavoured 
to fly, but it was too late ; they were 
overtaken with the most dreadful slaugh- 
ter 

‘Brigadier-General Ackland, whase 
brigade was immediately on the left of 
the light infantry, with great spirit a- 
vailed himself of this favourable mo- 
ment to press instantly forward upon 
the corps in his front; the brave 78th 
regiment, commanded by Lieut.-Col. 
Macleod, and the Sist regiment, under 
Major Plenderleath, both distinguished 
themselves on thisjoccasion, ‘The ene- 
my fled with dismay and disorder before 
them, leaving the plain covered wih 
their dead and wounded. 

The enemy being thus completely 
discomfited on their left, began to make 
a new effort with their right, in the 
hopes of recovering the day. They 
were resisted most gallantly by the 
brigade under Brig.-Gen. Cole. No- 
thing could shake the undaunted firm. 
ness of the grenadiers under Lieut.- 


Colonel O'Callaghan, and of the 27th 


regiment under Lieut.-Colonel Smith. 
The cavalry, successfully repelled from 
before their front, made an effort to turn 
their jeft, when Lieut.-Colonel Ross, 
who had that morning landed from 
Messina, with the zoth regiment, and 
was coming up tothe army during the 
action, having observed the movement, 
threw his regiment opportunely into a 
small cover upon their flank, and by a 
heavy and wetl-directed fire, entirely 
disconcerted this attempt. | 
This was the last feeble struggle of 
the enemy, who now, astonished and 
dismayed by the intrepidity with which 
they were assailed, began precipitately 
to retire, leaving the field covered with 
carnage. Above seven bundred bodies 
of their dead have been buried upon 
the ground, ‘The wounded azd prison- 
ers already in our hends (among wiom 
are General Compere, and an Aid-de- 
Camp, the Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Swiss regiment, and a long list of offi- 
cers of different ranks), amount to above 
one thousand. ‘There are also above 
one thousand men left in Monteleone 
and the different posts between this and 
Reggio, who have mostly notified their 
readiness to surrender, whenever a Bri- 
tish force shall be sent to receive their 
submission, and to protect them from 


the 


j 
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the fury of the peopie. The peasantry 
are hourly bringing in fugitives, who 
dispersed in the woods and mountains 
atter the battle. In short, never has 
the pride of our presumptuous enemy 
been more severely humbled, nor the 
superiority of the British troops more 
gloriously proved, than in the events of 
ihts memorable day. 

Klis Majesty may, perhaps, still deign 
to appreciate more highly the atchieve- 
ments of this Iittle army, when it is 
known that the second division, which 
the enemy were said to be expecting, 
had all jomed theim the night beforg the 
action; no statement that [ have heard 
of their numbers places them at a less 
calculation then men. 

Our victorious mtantry contrnued the 
pursuit of the routed enemy so long as 
they were able; but es the latter dis- 
persed 1m every crrection, and we were 
under the necessity of pieserving our 
order, the trial of speed became unequal, 

‘The total loss occasioned to the ene- 
my by this conflict cannot be less than 
gooo men. When I oppose to the a- 
bove our own small comparative loss, 
as underneath detailed, his Majesty 
will, L hope, discern in the facet, the 
happy eilects of that established disei- 
pline to wlich we owe the triumphs by 
which our army has been latterly so 
bighiy distinguished, 

1 am now beginning my match south- 
ward, preparatory to my return to Sicily, 
for which station I shail re-embark 
with the army, as soon as his Sicilian 
Majesty shall have arranged a disposi- 
tion of his own forces to secure those 
advantages which have been gained by 
the present expedition. 

There seldom has happened an ae- 
tion in which the zeal and personal ex- 
ertions of individuals were so imperious- 
ly called for as in the present; seldom 
an occasion where a General had a fair- 
er opportunity of observing them. 

(After an animated eulogium on the 
conduct of the officers and men com- 
manding the different divisions of the 
army, &c, the General adds)— 

The scene of action was too far from 
the sea to enable us to derive any di- 
rect co-operation from the navy: but 
Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, who had 
arrived in the bay the evening before 
the action, had directed such a disposi- 
tion of ships and gun boats as would 


have greatly favoured us, had events ol). 
liged us to retire. ‘The sohicitude how- 
ever of every part of the navy to be of 
use tous, the promptitude with which 
the seamen hastened on shore with our 
supplies, their anxiety to assist our 
wounded, and the tenderness with which 
they treated them, would have been an 
affecting circumstance to observers even 
the most indifferent. To me it was 
particularly so. I have the honour, &¢. 


J. Srvart, Major Gen, 


Return of Killed and Wounded of the 
British troops under the command of 
Major General Sir John Stuurt, in 
the battle on the plains of St Euphe- 
mia, near Maida, July 4. 1508. 
Royal Artillery—2 horses killed; 2 

eunners wounded, Grenadier Battalion 

-—4 rank and file killed; £ officer, 1 ser. 

jeant, 25 rank and file wounded. Light 

Infantry Battalion—1 officer, 7 rank 

and file killed; 1 officer, 1 drummer, 

41 rank and file wounded. 20th Foot 

—1 rank and file killed ; 1 drummer, 5 

rank and file wounded. 27th Foot, 1st 

Bat.—6 rank and file killed ; 1 serjeant, 

46 rank and file wounded. s8th Foot, 

rst Bat.—z rank and file wounded, 


Foot, 2d Battalion-—4 rank and 


fite killed; 7 officers, 4 serjeants, 1 
crummer, 60 rank and fle wounded. 
fist Foot, 1st Battalion—3 serjeants, 
16 rank and file killed 5 2 officers, 1 ser- 
jeant, 62 rank and file wounded. Ke- 
giment of Watteville—3 rank and file 


-wounded. Royal Corsican Rangerts—3 


rank and file killed; five rank and file 
wounded. ‘Total—r officer, 3 serjeants, 
41 rank and file killed; 11 officers, * 
serjeants, 2 drummers, 262 rank and 
file wounded. 
Names of Officers killed and wounded. 
Killed—-Light Infantry Battalion— 
Captain M‘Lean, of 2oth foot. Wound- 
ed—Grenadier Battalion—Major Ham- 
mill, of Royal Regiment of Malta. Light 
Infantry Battalion—Major Paulett, 0: 
the gath Foot, severely. 78th Foot, 24 
Battalion—Lieut. Col. M‘Leod ; Major 
1D. Stuart ; Captains M’Pherson and 
D. M‘Gregor: Lieut. James M’Ray 5 
Ensigns Colin M’Kenzie and Peter 
M’'Gregor. Foot, 1st Battalion— 
Capt. Waterhouse ; Lieutenant and Ad- 
jutant Ginger. Staff—Lieut. Col. Moore, 
of 23d Light Dragoons, acting Aid de 
Camp to Major Gen. Sir John a 
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Ext: actof a dispatch from Major. General 
Sir JFobn Stuart to Hugh Eidiot, Esg. 
dated Messina, 34 dugust, 1806. 

Having occasion ta send an express 
tomy Aid-de-Camp, Capt. Bulkeley, 
at Palermo, [ avail myselt of the r- 
tusity to acquaint you with another for- 
tunaie result of our auspicious day at 
Alaida.— Cotrone, with ail its stores, 
Magewines, and Goo truops (now 
ptsoners), capitulated oa Wednesday 
evening last, to the land and naval for- 
ces of ‘us Britannic Majesty, under 
Col, M*Leod, of the 78th re- 
giment, and Capt. Hoste, of his Majes- 
tv's tigate Amphion, who werea ssisted 
thea Operalh Ns that place, 
eid uoon the adjacent coasts, by the 
gan boats of bis Sucilian Majesty. Phree 
hasdred prisoners, Who prove to be 
Vivors of the wounded, after the action 
ot the ult. are alrvaly arrived in 
this port. . 

Gen. Regnier, who had endeavoured 
boid his positica, under much embar- 
rassMent for some time past, between 
Cotrone and Catangaro, has retreated 
prectpitat-ly towards “Varento; and it 
Was reported when the transport left 
C strone, that he had been attacked by 
the masse, and lid lost 6 or zoo of his 
people. 

fam now to congratulate you on the to- 
talevacuation of Calabia Uitra, in which 
single province, previous to the action 
ot the 4th, we have every certainty that 
the enemy had a distributed force of at 
least 9900 men; of these, when Gen, 
Reguier quitted his position near Cot- 
certainly hot 3000 remaimed, The 
josseyof the French in upper Calabria 
ave also borne a proportion, 
| A great deal ot heavy ordnance, late- 
transported by the French to Cotrone, 
besides what was found mounted on the 
Castie, amounting in the whole to about 
forty pieces, have fallen into our hands. 
tract ofa Letter from Lieut. Cal, Mac- 

Leod, ta Major General Sir John Stuart, 

dated Amphion Frigate, off Cotrone, 27th 

Suly, 1806. 

By the letter I had the honour of ad- 
Gressing to vou on the 24th inst. accom- 
panving the duplicates of my letters of 
the preceding evening, you will be a- 
Ware that it was ny intention to move 
iQ Conjunction with Capt. Hoste’s squa- 
dron, to this place on the following day, 
under an impression, that a feint on the 

Sept. 1806, 


19 


encmy’s rear, and this his sole temain- 
ing depot, wouid induce him to divide 
his force, and of course make it so much 
the more easy for the Chiefs of the 
Masse to saccecd in their projected at- 
tacks on his position at Catanzaro. 

‘The fleet got under weigh according- 
ly at eight o'clock, M. and the follow- 
i g morning (although a considerable 
discance troia the shore) bad the satus- 
faction to observe the French army in 
full retreat towards Cotrone, theic 
route or road appeared to run nearly 
pirallel to, and within gun-shot of the 
beach, and to be bounded on the oppo- 
site side by a chain of mountains, Ho 
better opportunity could be offered, ap- 
parently, for an etfeetual co-operation 
with the Masse. With this view Capt. 
Hoste made a prompt disposition of his 
frigate and small craft, while the travs- 
ports wee directed to make sail to- 
wards a point considerably in front of 
the enemy's column, and to make a de- 
monstration of landiug there. ‘Jhis ap- 
pearance ovcasioned, in the first instance, 
a halt of the enemy’s column ; and in 
the next, a change of its direction to- 
wards the mountains, Capt. ELoste was 
evabled, however, to open a brisk can- 
nonade ov his centre and rear, which 
appeared to be immediately affected by 
it; and in an hour’s time, occasioned 
thase parts of his column to break and 
disperse in the mountains. 

‘The enemy's loss in this affair amoun- 
ted to about so or 60 wounded, who 
were in waggons to Cotrone 
this morning. After the dispersion et 
the enemy in the mountains, the fleet 
made sail towards this place, his sup- 
posed destination, where the frigate and 
transports came to an anchor, atter ex- 
changing a few shot with the citadel, 


at eight o'clock in the evening. In the 


morning we discovered that the ene- 
my’s army had not yet arrived, but un- 
der an anxious expectation fur their ap- 
pearance, a disposition wes made with 
the transports and men of war to give 
him every possible annoyance; and ac- 
cordingly, having permuted him quiet- 
ly to take up his position wifina gun- 
shot, the frigate’s broadside veas brought 
to bear upog him, and, in the space of 
half an hour, completely dislodged and 
obliged him to take Up a new position 
without the range Of hee guns, in the 
mountai:.s. 

Amphiany 
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Amphion Frigate, off Cotrone, 6 P. Me 
Sir, Fuly 29. 1806. 

Several appearances in the French en- 
campment, concurring with other infor- 
mation I had received on the evening 
ot the 27th, that the enemy meditated a 
move, I thought it proper to detain a 
communication f had prepared for you 
on that day, until I could convey more 
decided iote'lgence on this important 
Subject. Lhave now the utmost satis- 
faction in acquaisting you, that the 
greatest part of the French army retreat- 
ed in a northerly direction from Co- 
trone, just before daylight on the morn- 
ing of the 2Sth ult, 

Immediately on obtaining this infor- 
mation, I dispatched expresses to the 
different Chiefs of the Masse, requiring 
them to concert afrangements for a 
close pursuit, and pointe.! out the many 
advantages they must consequently have 
over a flying and dispirited enemy in 
their mountains, 

Our information of yesterday stated 
that 1000 men had been left to garrison 
the town and city of Cotrone. But seve- 
ral deserters, who joined us this morn- 
ing, having mentioned that the greatest 
part ot this force had marched to join 
their army in the course of the night, 
Capt. Hoste agreed with myself iu the 
propriety of summoning the town and 
citadel to surrender to the forces under 
our orders, conceiving that the immedi. 
ate possession of what we understood 
to be the enemy’s sule depot, and dex- 
nier resort in Lower Calabria in pormt 
of position, together with the removal 
of his stores, &c. might contribute to 
prevent his attempt to euter the Pro- 
vince. 

Ihave now the pleasure to inclose 
copies of the summons, and of the terms 
of Capitulation finally agreed upon, 

I shall find it however necessary to 
disembark a considerable part of my 
battalion this day to cover the evacua- 
tion of the town and citadel, and to 
superintend the completion of the other 
Articles of the Capitulation. After which 
I shall immediately re-embark, and pro- 
pose to make the best of my way to 
Messina on the 2d or 3d of August, un- 
less previously I may recsive such in- 
formation as may alter my opinion, that 
the French have completely evacuated 
Lower Calabria for the present. 
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The number of prisoners and deser- 
ters now with this fleet amount to a- 
bout soo, of which number one half and 
upwards are sick and wounded. 

The enemy being, I believe, now com. 
pletely driven from the Lower, if not 
both Calabrias, | cannot resist this op- 
portunity of offering iny congratulations 
on so briiliant a result to the expedition 
undertaken by the army under your im- 
mediate coinmand, which cannot fail to 
be recorded in the British annals as an 
atchievement of the arst order.—I have 
the honour to be, &c. P. M‘Leop. 


After the defeat of the French army, 
Sir John Stuart issued a second pro- 
clamatiun, to the following effect :— 

After announcing the victory, he holds 
out the example of such happy success 
as 4 farther incitement to the Calabmans 
to join in establishing the authority of 
their legitimate Sovereign: he offers 
them arms and ammunition, not to be 
used tor private vengeance, but against 
the common enemy ; and while the brave 
General congratulates them on the for- 
tunate success of the British arms, lic 
expresses his anxiety that humanity 
should accompany their progress.—-- 
** Above all,” says he, “ I charge vou to 
treat the prisoners, that may fall into 
your power, well, [further command 
you to send out constant parties of pa- 
troles, to collect the stragglers and 
wounded in your mountains and forests. 
For every prisoner that you conduct in 
satety to the British army you shall be 
rewarded. I promise to give you six 
ducats for each private, and twenty du- 
cats for each officer.” 

In order to put a stop to the barbari- 
ties exercised by the ea *h upan the 
Calabrian royalists, Sir John issued a 
third proclamation on the 18th July, ia 
which, after a fair statement of facts, he 
reminds the French Commanders, that 
not only many of their declared and 
known partizans were in his power, but 
that the signal success of the army un- 
der his command had placed in his hands 
above three thousand prisoners. “ Ii, 
therefore,” he concludes, “such violence 
is not put an end to in future, I shall 
not only deem myself justified, but even 
compelled by my duty, to have recourse 
to the severe, but indispensible Jaw of 
reprisals,” 
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HarBour oF ARDROSSAN. 


: — harbour of Ardrossan, on the west 

coast of Ayrshire, calculated as a port 
for a canal which is to pass from thence thro’ 
Paisley, to Glasgow, (as well as the canal) 
has been brought forward entirely under 
the patronage of the Earl of Eglinton ‘The 
gist of July was fixed on for the fou. da- 
tion stone being laid, it being the birch day 
of Lord Montgomerie. On the sumaut of 
the rocks Lord Eglinton caused tents to be 
erected, in one of which were tables for 
309 persons ; there wis also an elegant teat 
for the reception of the Ladies. 

The Free Masons of the ancient mother 
lodge, Kilwinning, with their Grand Mas- 
ter, William Blair of Bluir, Esq. anda par- 
ty of the Sultcoats voluyteers, with the 
band of the Airshire rifle battalion, pro- 
ceeded from the townof S iltcoats, along the 
shore to Ardrossan. Before the processton 
arrived at the harbour, they were joined by 
the Earl of Eglinton, ac ompanied by a 
gumber of the most respectable Gentlemen 
of the county and neighbourhood, by Mr 
Telford the engineer, &c. At the moment 
the procession, amidst crowds of spectators, 
arrived at the pier, rhe Countess of Pylin- 
ton, attended by Lady Montgomerie, and 
above fifty Ladies of the first rank and dis 
tinction in the county, appeared on the 
point of an eminence, near the old castle of 
Ardrossan, which overlooks the bry At 
three o'clock the principal foundation stone, 
at the point where the pier is connected 
with the shore, was laid by the Grand Mas- 
ter, with the usual solemnities. In this 
stone were deposited, one bottle containing 
coins of his present Majesty ; also anoth:r 
bott!e, containing a list of the names of the 
subscribers, and the acts of Parliament un- 
der which it is to be executed. 


INSCRIPTION. 


“ In the Reign of the most Gracious Sove- 
reign George If. the Right Hon. Hugh, 
twelfth Earl of Eglinton, Lord Montgo- 
merie and Kilwinning, Baron Ardrossan, 
J.ord Lieutenant of the county of Ayr, 
iirst suggested the formation of a uar- 
Bour and wet pocks at this place, to 
be connected with a canal to Paisley and 
Glasoow ; and afterwards, under the pa- 
tronage and patriotic exertions of his 
Lordship, two acts of Parliament have 
been passed, for carrying into execution 
shese works, co well calculated for the 


improvement and prosperity of the coun- 
try, on plans by ‘Thomas Esq. 
engineer. William Blair, Esq. of Blair, 
Grand Master Mason, ot the ancient mo- 
ther lodge, Kilwinning, laid the Founda- 
tion Stone of these werks, on the 31st 
day of July, 1806, and of the Afra of 
Masonry, §8062 May Almighty God, 
the Grand Architect of the Universe, 
bless and prosper the undertakwig, and 
provect to the latest ages the name of 
Nontpyomerie.” 


The Earl of Eglinton addressed the com- 
pany present in a very neat speech, in which 
his Lordship stated, + that though in the 
course of nature he could not expect to see 
these works at the sunrmit of their pros- 
perity, he had no doubt that long after he 
and many of those who had given aid to 
the measure were gone, the country would 


"reap the advantages of them, and estimate 


their true value.” ‘hereafter a very im- 
pressive and suitable prayer was given, by 
the Rev. Mr Dunean, minister ot Agdros- 
san, and immediately on a flag being hoist- 
ed in the adjacent mason’s shed, where the 
stone had been prepared, a round was fired 
from eight field pieces, placed near the old 
Castle, and returned from two of his Ma- 
jesty’s cutters which were stationed in the 
Bay, with 21 guns, 

‘lwo tables, each ¢20 feet long, were laid, 
and upwards of 2co persons sat down to a 
splendid dinner, with choice wines, and 
every fruit of the season, provided by the 
Earl of Eglinton. After dinner several loy- 
al and appropriate toasts were given. A- 
bout seven o'clock, the Earl and his Coun- 
tess proceeded to Eglinton Castle, where a 
splendid hall concluded the evening; at 
Saltcoats also, various parties spent the eve- 
ning in dancing and festivity. 

It must give great pleasure to every 
friend of his country to see, during a moot 
expensive war, extensive works, of the 
greatest public utility, every where carried 
on with a spirit and energy, as if the nation 
was in profound peace. 


Netson's ‘Tower.—The Gen- 
tlemen in the vicinity of Forres having 
raised a liberal subscription for erecting a 
Monument to the memory of the immor- 
tal Nelson, and his brave companions, who 
fell with him in atchieving the glorious 
victory of Trafalgar, the foundation 
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of the edifice was laid on the 26th August 
by James Brodie of Brodie, Esq.'M.P and 
Provincial Grand Master Mason. Ir is an 
Octagon Tower, 24 feet in diameter, and 
7§ in height, conformable to a plan furnish- 
ed by Mr Charles Stewart, Archirect 
at Darnaway Castle. the scite of the 
building is the summit of the Cloven Hulls, 
in the ummediate vicinity of Forres. com- 
manding a view of the Murray Furth, and 
cight surrounding counties. 


Lorp MELVILLE. 
In addition to the addresses voted by 


different bodies to Lord Melville on his 
acquittal (as given in ows Mag. for July.) 
we insert the following from the highly 
respectable Society of Writers to bis 
Majesty's Signer, which was voted at a 
general meeting of the Society held in the 
Signet hall on the 24th of June, on a divi- 
sion £20 against 38. 


ADDRFSS. 


My Lorpo—Among the numereus con- 
gratulations which you are now receiving, 
permit us, the Writers to his Majesty’s 
Signet, to express our sincere joy at the 
issue of the solemn trial which you have 
lately undergone. 

‘From our long and intimate knowledge 
of your Lordship’s character for a period 
of nearly thirty years, during the great- 
er part of which you presided over 
this Society, we were little afraid of the 
result of an investigation which affected 
your honour; and the decision of the High 
Court of Parliament has proved that our 
confidence was well founded. 

“ Considering the intimate connection 
which the Society now has with vour Son, 
We cannot refrain from taking this oppor- 
tunity of also congratulating your Lord- 
ship, upon his manly and able conduct in 
the Jate trying situation in which he was 
placed; and we sincerely hope, that both 
your Lordship and he may long live to en- 


joy these honours, which, for your faith- 


ful services, our most gracious Sovereign 
bas been pleased to bestow upon you. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

Signed in name of, and by app intment 

of the Society, by 
HucH 
Dep. Keeper, 

Addresses, in similar terms, have also 
heen voted to his Lordship by the Society 
of Solicitors at Law in Fdinburgh; by the 
burghs of Dumfries, nark, Stirling, Had- 
dington, North Berwick, Kinghorn, and a 
Rreat many oth rs 

On Friday June 27. a large company 
of Lord Melville's friends dined together 
in the Assembly Rooms, George Street, 
Edinburgh ; the Earl ef Haddington in the 


chair. Upwards of 509 persons sat dows 
to table, among whom were the Karls of 
Waddington, Moray, and Dalhousie. teres 
Napier, Flibank, Downe, and Bleh 
President, and several of the Judges, apd 
a great numbcr of Gentlemen of ronk and 
distinction from all quarters of the country, 
The entertaiament was in the highest siile 
of elegance, and was conducted with a de- 
gree of regularity and good order, that did 
much credit to the six gentlemen who hed 
been previously appointed Stewards for 
the occasion, Many loyal and apprepriute 
toasts were drank, and several excellerr 
song: were given. ‘The utmost harmeny 
and joy prevailed tilla late hour, when the 
company broke up Near 6c0 tickets were 
issued by the Qtewards, at one guinea and 
a half each In the evening there was a 
brilliant display of fire-works in St. An- 
drew’s square. 


Lrita on the ath Av- 
gust. Monday, the City of Edinburgh s 
purse of 50 guineas was won by Mr Lons- 
Gale's grey horse at three heats, beating 
three others. Tuerday, the King’s purse 
of ICO guineas was won by Mr Hodgson’s 
grey mare Priscilla, beating two others. 
hivednesdoy, Mr Hodgson’s bay mare Lacy 
Mary walked the course for a subscription 
purse of guineas Thursday, the Hun- 
ters’ purse ot 50 guineas wes won by Mr 
Baird's mare by ‘Toby, be: ting Mr Baillie’s 
horse Voby, who unfortunately foundered 
the third round of the second hest — Fri- 
day, Mr Hodvson’s bay mare Lacy Maury 
ap iin walked the course for the Ladies 
purse of 50 guineas. Saturday, a purse 
tor the beaten horses of the week was won 
by Mr Best’s bay mare Fairy, besting a- 
nother. ‘Phere were several matches be- 
twixt some officers of the 1st dragoons,end 
some hack races, none of which, more 
than the principal races, afforded any sport. 
There were few equipages on the sancs, 
and seldom so thin an attendance of put- 
sons of rank and fashion. 

On Saturday the itth June, the Royal 
Company of Archers shot for the Edinburgh 
Silver Arrow, which was gained by Chas. 
Cunningham, Esg. And on Saturday the 
rath July, the King’s Prize was shot for 
on Burntsfield Links by the Royal Com- 
pany of Archers, and gained by John Rus- 
sel, Esq. clerk to the signet. 

‘The Silver Club, given by the City of 
Edinburgh to the Hon. Society of Golfers, 
was played for over 1 eith Links on Satur- 
day August 2. and won by James Scott, 
clerk to the signet. 

During the vio'ent thunder storm on the 
gth of August, a pleasure boat overset 0% 
Inchcolm, and Mr Crawfurd, son of te 
late Capt. Crawfurd of Carronbank, an! 
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four mon belonging to Queensferry, were 

out fortunately just. One of the bodies 

was cast ashore at Portobello, and another 

vicar Queeasferry, some weeks after, both 

in a mutilated state. 
Civit Appoin rMENTS. 

The Hon. Frederick Eden (son of Lord 
Aucklind) is appomted one of the tellers 
Pxchequer, vice Lord Tharlow deceast. 

Col. Robert Anstruther is appoint 
con unct Cleck of the Bulls in Scotland, in 
room of hia father Sir Robert Anstruther 
of Baleawshie, Bart. whe has resigned, 

The counties of Caithness and “Sutherland 
are now aivided into separate s! heriffdoms, 
James ‘Frail is continued Sherifi- 
depute of Cithness, and George Cransten 
Esq. advocate is appoiated Sherif depute of 
Sutherland 

The King hi prevented the Rev. Ro 
bert unun to the church of Kinne: tles, 
vice the Rev. David Ferny, deceast. “ihe 
Re . Thomis Brown to the church of 
vie Mr Robb, deceast. The 
Rev Andrew Par ros to the church of Glen- 
ila, vice Mr Peat, decease. And the Rev. 
Divid Inglis to the church of Lochlee, 
vice Mr Perse, deceast. 

The Rev. John Dick has been elected 
minister of Rutherglen by the Town Coun- 
cil, inrcom of Mr “Forlong, deceast. 

John Graeme, of Eskbank, has pre- 
sented the Rev. Robert Haldane to "the 
Church of Drumeizier, vacant by the death 
of the Rev John Welsh. 

June 24 The Senatus Academicys of 
the University of Edinburgh conferred the 
degree of Doctor ia Medicine on the fol- 
lowing x Gentlemen, after the usual examina- 
tions : 

Of Se a —John Hastie, Andrew Hal- 

liday, . Alexander NsDonald, David Mar- 
tin,and Wm. Thomson. From Enzland 
—Henry He Southey, John Thatcher, 
Wim Winstan! ley, and John B. breer— 
Ireland. —George Clarke, John Mor- 
rison, James Brown, Matthew Quinlan, 
Semuel Ferguson, !homas Hancock, Rich- 
ard Hanly, aad Luke Burne. From America 
—John Wragg, and John T aylor 

Sept. 12. The Senatus Academicus also 
conferred the degree of Doctor in Mcdicine, 
on the following gentlemen : 

From Vii John Wharton. From 
Cearva—Vet ter Marignac. From England 
—W lian Bealy, Richard Bva Dennison, 
John EF yre, Jonathan Roger Stokes. From 
Wale in. Mason. From 
mish Curt, iVbe, Th omas Tien 
Edgeworth, Patrick Fle ‘ming, Timothy Ke- 


Tin, Samuel L "Estrange, James Ogilby. 


Scotland—Robert Bri: Archibald Cam 
bell, Alex. Gardner, and ean. 


On the 23d] une, at Janse 


sav, Esq. Inte of che Island of Barbadoes, 
now Sar James Roonsay, Bart. of Balmain, 
Was, by the uaannnous verdict of a respec- 
tuble Jury, consisting chielly of Gentlemen 
of the law, served heir male to Sur Guibbert 
Ruinsay, fist Baronet of Balmain. 
MARRIAGES. 

June At Crichton House, Huch 
Brouchton, Esq deputy cashier Excise, 
to Stirs Mary Wardrop, doug hcer of James 
W ardroo, Esq. tate of Torbanhill. 

30. At E’mbu gh, ieut. Col. Beck. 
with, issietant Adjurant Gener stat Kiiken- 
ny, to Mins Sophia irvine, youngest daugh- 
tero’ the tate Lieut. Col. irving, of the 
20th regiment 
At Cunninghamhead, Avrshire, 
Lieut.-Col. Reid, of the East India Com- 
pany’s service, to Miss Christina Snod- 
grass, eldest daughter of Neil Suodyrass 
Esq. of 

23. At Lamberh church, Col. Thorston 
of ‘Thornville royalin Yorkshire, to Miss 
E. Cawston of Munden, 1a Essex. 

August At London, Major John 
Malcolm, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal establishment, to Miss Klea- 
nor Todd, of Darlington. 

22. At Brechin, the Rev. George Whit- 
son, one of the ministers of Brechin, to 
Mis Mollison, deughter ot the sate Pro- 
vost Mollisan ef that place. 

23. At Easingwold, W. Oalevy Prazers 
Lieut. Royal Navy, to Miss Preston, daugh- 
terof Wm. Preston, Esq. of the above place. 

27. At Castle Huntly, Perthshire, Lieut 
Col. Thomas Inglis, of the Edinburgh mi- 
litia, to Miss Charlotte Elizabeth Ainslie, 
seca | daughter of the late Sir Philip Ain- 
slie of Pilton. 

28. At Lennel House, Roxburghshire, the 
Hon Gilbert Elliott, eldest son of the Rig iit 
Hon. Lord Minto, to Miss Mary Brydone, 


eldest daughter of Patrick Biydowe, 


and yrand- daughter of the late Principal 
Robertson. 

28. At Edinburgh, Lieut. Henry Spry, 
Royal Marines, to Miss Fullertona Frances 
Craw, youngest daug rhter of the late Joha 
Craw, Esq. of Haddingtou. 

» At ditto, Capt. Macarthur, to Miss 
Elisabeth Wemyss, daughter of David 
Wemyss, Esq. of St Andrew's. 

go. At Bernard Bower, neer Fdinbory th, 
Robert Gordon, Feg, younger of Edintore, 
writer to the s ynet,to Mrs B widow 
of Arch. Burnet, tate of Bengal 

—.in Herttordshire, George Frere 
of Inn, Miss Grant, sister of 
John Peter Grant, Fsq. of Rothiemurchus 

Sept. t. At London, the Hon. George 
Herbert, son ot the Por! of Caernarven, to 
Niiss Head, daughter of the jate Francis 
of Andres” Fill, Norfoik. 
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726 Births and Deaths. 


Sept. 2. At Jedburgh, William Somerville, 


Esq. Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, to Miss — 


Rutherford of Knowsouth. 

3. At St Pancras, Lieut. George Rudall, 
of the South Devon militia, to Miss Louisa 
Dunbar, daughter of Sir George Dunbar 
Bart. 

—. At Ballater, Thomas Burnett, Esq. 
Advocate in Aberdeen, to Miss Mary 
Garden, daughter of the deceased Peter 
Garden, Esq. of Delgaty. 

—. At Bath ,Peter Latouche, jun. M. P. 
for Leitrim, to the Hov. Miss Caroline 
Maude, daughter of the late Lord Viscount 
Hawarden. 

1s, At Edinburgh, James Skene, Esq. of 
Rubislaw,to Miss Jane Forbes, daughter 
of Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, Bart. 

13. At Coldstream, Ensign Aaron Reid, of 
the 2d battalion 72d Highlanders, to Miss 
Elizabeth Douglas, daughter of Archibald 
Donglas, Esq. of Adderstone. 

ts. At Danevale Park, Mr John M‘In- 
tyre, merchant in Glasgow. to Miss Eliza 
Anna Ferrier, fourth daughter of Major. 
Geveral Ferrier of Bellside. 

22. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Thos. Wil- 
liams, Horsham, Sussex, to Miss Graham 
Playfeir, daughter of the late Mr James 
Playfuir, architect, Russel Place, London. 

BIRTHS. 

Yune 21. At Dallers house, Mrs Camp- 

bell of Skerrington, a daughter. 


—. At London, the Hon. Mrs Ferguson, | 


sister of Lord Duncan, a son and heir, 

Aug. 23. At Edinburgh, Mrs Hawthorn 
of Castlewig, a son. 

23. At Culter, Mrs William Wilson, of 
W ilsonton, a son. 

23. At Southampton, Lady Charlotte 
Howard, a son. 

—. At Dublin, the Countess of Belmore, 
a daughter. 

—. At London, Viscountess Acheson, 
3 son and heir. 

—. At Kirkdale, the Lady of Sir Wil- 
ham Loraine Bart. a son. 

Lately, at Forres, Mrs Grant of Auchar- 
nick, a daughter. 

Sept. 1. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Ad- 
miral Duddingston, a son. 

3. The Lady of Peter Miller, Esq. youn- 
ger of Dalswinton, a sor. 

3. Mrs Hamilton, younger of Sundrum, 
2 son 

4. At Meggetland, near Edinburgh, Mrs 
Stewart, a son. 

4. At Barrock-house, the Lady of John 
Sinclair, Esq. of Barrock, a daughter. 


s. At Thorndon Hall, in Essex, Lady . 


Petre, of two sons; the youngest survived 
oniy a few hours. 


s. At London, Lady Charlotte Gould, 
a danghter, 


it. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Majer 
James Cunninghame, a son. 

—. Mrs Falconer of Brightmony, a 
daughter. 

—. At Kelly, the Lady of the Hon. Ma- 
jor Ramsay, a daughter. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Paterson of Car- 
pow, a son. 

=. At Delvin House, Lady Muir Mac. 
kenzie, a son. 

14. At Linlithgow, Mrs Liston, a daugh- 
ter. 

17. At Camiis-Fscan, Mrs UWamilton 
Dundas, younger of Duddingston, a son. 

18. At Edinburgh, the Lady of the Hon. 
Arthibald M‘Donald, a daughter. 

23. At Airds, Mirs Livingston of Airds, 
a daughter. 

24. At Mamhead House, Devonshire, the 
Hon. Mrs Dundas of Arniston, Lady of the 
Lord Chief Baron, a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


Feb. 4. On his passage from India, the 
Hon. Col. Carleton, 25th light dragoons, 
eldest son of Gen. Lerd Dorchester. 

March, At Madras, Erskine Nimmo, Esq. 

April 12. On the coast of ‘Timor, Capt. 
Alexander Law, of the ship Greenwich 

24 Off St Domingo, Mr William W. 
Heuston, midshipman an board the Atlas, 
son of the late Andrew Houston, Esq. of 
Jordanhill. 

May 19. At Jamaica, of the yellow fever, 
Capt. Philip Armstrong of the royal artil- 
lery, son of Dr Armstrong of Doncaster. 

31. At St Vincent’s, Crie Meek, Esq. 

Yune t. At Grenada, the Hon. Alex. Scott, 
a Member of his Majesty’s Privy Council 
for that colony. 

9. At Water Valley, Jamaica, Tho- 
mas Nasmyth, Esq. M. D. of Rhodes Hail. 

tro. On board the Ann, Capt. Thom- 
son, op the passage from Jamaica, Mr 
Alexander Willis, fourth son of the late 
Mr Robert Willis, Dunse. . 

25. At his estate of Whitehall in Ja- 


Paica, George Napier Esq. one of the old- . 


est residents in Clarendon parish. é 

26. At Bristol, in the 75th year of his 
age, John Paterson, Esq. of London, and 
of Carmacoup, in the county of Lanark ; 
one of the oldest merchants in the Canada 
trade. 

—, At Jamaica, Mr Gillespie, surgeon 
of the Morne Fortunee sloop of war. 

July 5. At Baltimore in Maryland, 
James Somerville Esq. merchant, much la- 
mented. 

17. At Nassau, Bahama, Mr Powell, sur- 

on of his majesty’s brig Port Mahon. 
He died of his wound received in a duel 
with Mr Conrade Coakley, who fell on the 
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Deaths. 


uly 17. At Jamaica, Capt. John Seater, 
the Mediator frigate. 

24.At Leith, suddenly, Mr Robert Jopp, 
merchant, much and justly regreted. 

31. At Lisbon, of a decline, Signor Lu- 
nardi, the celebrated aeronaut. 

Lately, Alexander Drew, Esq. of Craig- 
encallte. 

Aug. t. In Russia, Charles Gascoigne, 
Esq. talon one of the original partners 
of the Carron Company in Scotland. He 
was actual Counsellor of State to his Im- 
perial Majesty, and Knight of several or- 
ders. 

Aug. 1. On board his Majesty's ship Sa- 
turn, off Cadiz, Lieut, James Flint, son of 
the late Lieut. Col. Flint. 

%. At the Hotwells, Bristol, Patrick O’- 


Brien, the Irish giant. ‘This extraordinary 


man, whose height exceeded eight feet, 
was born at Kinsale, in Ireland, and had 
long been the wonder of the age. He was 
interred at the Catholic chapel ia ‘Trench- 
ard-street, Bristol. ‘The stupendous coffin, 
for this remarkable personage, was in 
‘length nine feet five inches; and five men 
got into it with ease, and had the lid placed 
upon it. The brass-plate contained the fol- 
lowing inscription: “ Patrick Cotter O’- 
Brien, of Kinsale, Ireland, whose stature 
was eight feet one inch. Died September 
8, 1806, aged 46 years.” ‘There were 
emblems on it, denoting the deceased to 
have belonged to the Masonic Order of 
Knights ‘Templar. 

9. George Crawford, Esq. only surviving 
child of the late Captain David Crawford 
of Carronbank. He wes unfortunately lost 
in a pleasure boat off Inchcolm, in the Frith 
of Forth, during the violent thunder storm 
in the afternoon of that day. 

17. At Tunbridge Wells, Sophia, Conn- 
tess of Mount Edgecumbe, third daughter 
and co-heiress of John Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire. 

17. At Liverpool, James Jackson, M.D. 
of Manchester, and son of Mr John Jack- 
son, West Calder. 

18. At Burnbank, Charles Campbell, Esq. 
of Leckuary, merchant in Glasgow. 

19. At Stirling, Mr James Millar, ar- 
chitect, in the 38th year of his age. - 

420. At Hawick, Mrs Martha Ogilvie, 
wife of Thomas Turnbull, Esq. of Fen- 
wick, 

22. At Perth, aged 23, Mr William Au- 
Demaria, Assistant Surgeon of the 

7th regiment of foot. 

23. At Worthing, suddenly, the Hon. W. 
brother of the Ear] of Radnor. 

€ married Lady Bridget Douglas, sister 
of the Earl of 
.,, 24: At Musselburgh, after a lingering 
illness, Mre Elizabeth Whyte, use of 
Mr Jobn Grant, merchant in Leith. 


737 
26. At Hawick, Mr James Inglis, school 

and post-master, in the 84th year of his 

ve. 

46. At London, Mr James Robson, an 

eminent bookseller. 

27. At Leith, Mrs Henson, widow of 
John Henson, Esq. of Islington. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mrs Carre, relict of 
the late John Carre, Esq. of Caverse, and 
sister to the late Sir John Riddel of Rid- 
del. 

23. At Strachur-park, General Joba 
Campbell of Strachur, Colonel of the 57th 
regiment of foot. 

29. At Stirling, Mrs Helen Glasford, 
spouse of Mr Robert Carrick merchant 
there. 

—. At Dundee, Mr James Ballingall, 
merchant. 

—. At the Countess Dowager of Erroll’s, 
in Queen Street, Edinburgh, aged 43, Lady 
Frances Hay, seventh daughter of the 
late James Earl of Errol. She dropt down 
suddenly in a fit while entering her bed- 
chamber after supper, and expired in a short 
time. 

Sept. t. At Chelsea, Edward Nairne, 
Esq. F.R.S. in the 8tst year of his age, 
formerly optician to his Majesty, in Carn- 
hill, London. 
= At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Gordon, 
widow of the deceased Mr Nathaniel Mac- 
kie, minister of Balmaclellan, and eldest 
daughter of the Jate Alexander Gordon, 
Esq. of Cacieton. 

3. At Dundee, Mrs Ann Graham, re- 
lict of the late Robert Fletcher of Bellin- 
shoe, Esq. and daughter of the late Robert 
Graham of Fintray, Esq. 

3. At Edinburgh, Mrs Agnes White, re- 
lict of Mr David Murray, one of the De- 
pute Clerks of Session. 

4 At Brunstane House, Mrs Anne Mac- 
kenzie, spouse of Kenneth Mackenzie, Psq. 
writer to the signet. 

s. At Hull, Miss Jane P. Bertram, only 
daughrer of Dr Bertram physician there. 

—. At Jersey, ia the gsth year of his 
age, still possessing his faculties in a very 
eminent degree, Charles Lampriere, Esq. 
of Rosel, many years Chief Magistrate of 
that island. 

—. At London, Lachlan Maclachlar, 
Esq. aged 44 years, late Lieut. - Colouet 
of the 10th regiment of foot. 

9. At Edin. Mrs Isabella Mary Gor- 
don, daughter of the late Co}. George Gor- 
don, of the Scots Brigede, and spouse of 
Dr James Macneil of stevenston. 

to. At Edinburgh, aged two years, Wil- 
liam Dundas, second son ot Lieut. Gen. 
Francis Dundas. 

10. At Plymouth, Mr Thomas Maitland, 
eldest son of Capt. F. L. Mailand, of the 
Loire frigate. 
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7 28 Deaths. 


Sept. Ut. At his louse cf Greenliw, aged 
%4, Char'es Ross, 

12. At hisseat at Dulwich, in his 9¢st 
year, the Right Hon. Edward Thurlow, 
Lord ‘Uhurlow of Astifield in Suffolk, 
of the ‘Tellers of Exchequer, a Privy 
Counsellor, and formerly Lord Chancellor 
of England. Lordships illness was 
very short. ‘The dy before he died, he 
was in his ordiaary Realth, but towards the 
evening complained of enum emmon chill 
ness; and, by advice of his friends, took 
a warm dronk on retiring to rest. In the 
morning his servant foand him dead and 
cold) His Lordship never wos married ; 
the title (being to his ov n issue cmale) is 
thus extmet. He is succeeded ia his estate 
by his nephew Edward ‘Vhurlow, Esq. son 
ot the late Lord Buohop of Durham. bis 
Lordship was an able lawye:. anc a bold 
wnd forcible pleader His reputation asa 
Judge stood hkewise very Ligh; and tho’ 
his manner was cften rough, vet his talents 
cominanded the respect of his country. 

At Chiswick-nouse in Middlesex, the 
seat of his Grace the Duke of Devonslure, 
the Right Hon Caakies James Fox, his 
Majesty's secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. “tr Fox’s complaint was the drop- 
sy, Which baffled the skill of the most emi- 
nent physicians. ihe first operation of 
tapping, on tbe *th of Aveust, afforded 
some temporary relief; and at the pressing 


,solicitation of the TDuke of Dev anshire 

NIr Vox consented to remove from his 
house in Palace-yard to the Duke's seat at 
Chiswick, to try the effect of a change of 
air. ‘The alarming symptoms, however, a- 
gain recurred, and a repetition of the opers- 
tion became necessary, which was accor. 
dingly performed by Mr Cline with much 
skill on the 3ist of august, when about 
Seven quarts of water were drawn off, and 
Next day nearly the same quantity. Mr 
Fox again obtained some relief by these 
Operations ; but in a few days, a languor and 
general debility of the intestines ensued. 
Ke became gradually more weak and lun- 
guid, till Saturday che 13th, at o'clock 
in the evening, when he expired without 
astruggle. (4 sketch of the character of 
toi tustrious Statesman is given in this 
Number, p. 651.) 

14. At Glasgow, Walter P. Meikleham, 
youngest son of Dr Meikleham, Protessor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. 

—. At Edinburgh, Mrs Henrictta Sin- 
clair relict of Captain Benjamin Moodie of 
Muilsetter. 

ts. At Edinburgh, Mrs Stewart, spouse 
of David Stewart of Stewarthall, Esq. wri- 
ter to the signet, and daughter of Robest 
Ramsay, Esq. merchant in Leith. 

16. At Montrose, Alexander Smith, 
Esq. late of Rosebank. 


Price of Storks. 


Bank , per cent 
| Stock. {| Omniutn. | Consols. 
sept. 1. 22 s pr. v 


Prices of Crain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 
London. 


PWheat}Berley | Oats. Pease. 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


Woo j Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Peat 

Sept. | 510 28 [24c]20 
32.1 4380 29 © [27 Of 20 ¢ 

470 29 0 27 Oo} 2t 

26.] 480 ay 28 0}20 © 


Piwes of Gat, Pease, and Barley Jical, in 
Edinburgh Market, per Peck. 


Sa Se Se f. §. 5. 
Sept. 70 844 36 42] 22 45 6o 
8. ] 70 Fo} 46 43] 20 24] 40 56 
ts. ] 7O Sg p38 45 2a ag 44 57 
22.) 70 824358 a4] 22 294 44 50 


Pease & barley 
18ch. Oatmeal. Meal. 
Bolls.! Price. | Bolls.[ Price. 
ad. 
Sept. 2.) 240/18 £74. 40 13 
16.} 240 {18 174) 20 af 
23.) 234 18 | om. 443. at 
30./ 288 418 38 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr Maclea;’s Communication, and M+ Deminic, will appear | 


our next. 


Crecto, and J. Jl. will not suit ovr 
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